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THE VOICE OF THE FALLING LEAVES. 


A friendless minstrel walked alone, 
Where the autumn twilight lay 

Cold on the woods, and leaves were strown 
By thousands in his way ; 

He thought of the promise-breathing spring, 
And of summer's rosy eves,— 

And he said—* Alas, for the withering, 
And the time of falling leaves.” 


The music of bird and breeze had passed 
From the woodlands, hushed and dim— 
But there came an answering voice at last 
From the dying leaves to him: 
And it said—* Oh, thou of the sleepless thought, 
Inthy musings sad and lone, 
Weep not the close of our tearless lot, 
But rather mourn thine own; 


“For the greenness of early spring was ours, 
And the summer’s palmy prime, 

And the glowing tints that decked the bowers 
In the glorious harvest time :— 

And have we not seen the roses die? 
For their splendours migkt not stay— 

Aud the summer birds are gone, then why 
Should not leaves too pass away 4 


“ Yet the flowers may fade, and the leaves mey fall, 
And the glory of woods depart, 

But mourn in thy sorrow, more than all, 
The withering of the heart: 

And the soul's young brightness dimmed so soon, 
’Twas a glory early o’er— 

For Time hatk taken that blessed boon, 
But Time can ne’er restore ;— 


**And mourn for Life’s perished hopes, that died 
While the spring was flowery still, 

For the stainless love which the grave hath hid, 
Though it could not change or chill ; 

For the weary eyes that have looked for light 
Which never met their gaze, 

And for all who have lived through storm and blight, 
But saw no summer days.” 

The winds in their lonely power awoke 
As the night came darkly on, 

And the voice which in twilight stillness spoke, 
With that twilight hour was gone. 

* And, oh!" said the minstrel, * strange, in sooth, 
Are the spells which Fancy weaves, 

For now she hath given a voice of truth 
To the fading, falling leaves.” 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXCURSIONS IN 
GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND RUSSIA. 
BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL G. POULETT CAMERON, C.B. K.T.S, ETC., EMPLOYED ON 
A SPECIAL SERVICE IN PERSIA. 
(Continued from a former number of the Albion.) 
I have mentioned that the entire range of the Caucasus, with its adjacent pro- 





. vinces, are known to the n¢ ghbouring countries under the heads of two grand 


divisions only, but, for the more thorough comprehension of the reader, relative 
‘to the locale of the theatre of war, a more minute detail must be offered of that 
part to the westward, known under the denomination of Cherkesse, which inay 
again be divided into four different and distinct divisions. 

The first of these, the wildest, and most remote, and the inhabitants of which 
sre the fiercest and most intractable, is that of the province of Abazak, on which 
the Ruasian arms, whether from the strength of its position, or the rare cullision 
of the hostile forces, (the inveders having too much nearer at hand to occupy 
their attention at present,) have made but little or no impression since the com- 
mencement of the contest. ‘The second, is that formed of the three large dis- 
tricts of Abaza, Natukgoi:ch, and Shapshook, which comprise the whole of the 
sea-coast from Souchoum-Kalé to Anapa, and extend inland as far as the Kouban. 
The third is that of the plains situated between the Kouban and Laba rivers, 
composed of the provinces of Zadooz, Gurghenai, Magoish, Adhugor, and Ha- 
medgoee ; and the fourth, and last division, the largest and the richest, but the 
least able to offer resjstance, is that comprehended in the fertile fields, unrival!ed 
pastures, and picturesjue valieys, lying between the Kouban and the Terek, and 
known under the generai term of the Great and Little Kabardas. 

Of these, the two first may be said to be ever ina state of constant, deadly, 
and never-ending hostility with the invading forces. Of the two others, the si- 
tuation of the first is a most unfortunate one. Open on every side to the Rus- 
sian armies, and wholly destitute of the strong mountain defiles which affurd such 
impregnability to the belligerent provinces, they have been compelled to remain 
neutral in @ Contest in which every feeling must naturally be enlisted on the 
side of their compatriots, hostages being given to the Imperial Commanders as 


a guarantee for ther fidelity, and a free passage on all occasions accorded for the 
Muscovite armies, 


This is, however, unfortunately, not the worst of the calamity, since it has 


been a line of conduct which has exposed them to the incursions of their coun- 
trymen, who, in the blindness of their fury, either could not or would not discri- 
minate between willing obedience, and that which stern necessity alone had ren- 
dered compulsory, and which ever then had not been adopted till the result of 
several years of obstinate and sanguinary conflict had taught them the utter 
hopelessness of resistance. : 
every side, they have at times been compelled to join the Russian forces, to 
whom, in addition to serving as guides through the country, they have proved 
invaluable auxiliaries, from their aptitude and skill in guerilla warfare 

This very quickly taught the mountaineers the nature of the error into which 
they had fallen, and latterly, with the €xception of an occasional desultory inroad, 
partaking, however, | am led to believe, more of the nature of an individual feud 


than a national quarrel, this hostility has ceased on both sides, and much infur- 
y h sides, an 
mation regarding the movements of the 


E Invaders, is transmitted by the inhabit- 
: | 


ants of these districts to the belligerent provinces. 

Of the fourth and last division, the Kabardas, it may be said its inhabitante 
are completely subdued (as far as such a country can be) tothe Muscovite rule : 
for, though retaining their arms, aud governed by their own princes and nobled. 
Russian outposts and garrisons overspread their country, Russian and German 
colunies occupy some of the richest portions of their soil aud hostages from 
every family of consideration have been surrendered to the Imperial Goverantant 
It is from these provinces ere recruited that fing band of men antes the Cir- 
cassian Guard of the Empress at St. Petersburg. ce aa, , 

What the united military force of the Western Caucasus would be it is diffi- 


cultto say. From all that 1 could learn, the Kabardas alone, at the commence- 


ment of the war, could turn out 20,000 men, admirably equipped and mounted, 
and forming a body of light cavalry it would be difficult to match throughout the 
world. The neutral provinces between the Kouban and Laba rivers might also 
furnish a similar number, and the belligerent districts, on a rough computation, 
between 69,000 and 70,000 more; which, though not of the brilliant order of 
the chivalry of the plains, possess an equal, if not superior, degree of hardihood, 
spirit, and resolution; the whole, I should say, forming an aggregate force, vary- 
ing from 120,000 to 130,000 men, exclusive of an additional number of abuut 
12,000 or 15,000 tooffunchees, or foot soldiers, scattered through the varivus 
provinces, put who are seldom brought into play except in ambuscades, and con- 
flicts ic the more mountainous regions, on the Russians forcing their way from 
the interior to the sea-coast. 

This formidable armament, could it ever have been united under one head, and 
wielded with sagacity, talent, and discrimination, coupled with the difficulties 
and strength of the country, would have presented a barrier to Northera ambi- 
tion wholly insurmountable ; but owing to existing differences among themselves, 
in many points relative to their laws and customs, with their intestine feuds and 
dissensions, Russia has been enabled to subdue them in detail. Thus, while the 
war raged in the Kabardas, the other provinces gazed listlessly on ; and when 
transferred to the Kouban and Laba districts the mountain regions stood aloof 
Deeply and bitterly have they since regretted this selfish and fatal error, and at 
the present period, as I have been informed by some distinguished Russian offi 
cers themselves, in the day of their adversity, the Circassians are exhibiting a 
union of strength, cunjoined with a sagacity and skill in their mode of warfare, 
which, blended with the determined and obstinate courage they have ever mani- 
fested, at the commencement of the contest would have rendered futile all at- 
tempts at their subjugation ! ; 

It is the feeling caused by this sad and dear bought experience which has in- 
duced their chiefs and rulers to prohibit, under the pains of confiscation of pro- 
perty, and the parties so offending, themselves and families, being sold into sla 
very®*, all intercourse whatever with the invading forees, having experienced the 
mischief derived from the system. , 

I have previously mentioned the passion of the mountaineers for music and 
dancing, which often led them to frequent the Wells during the festivities of 
the season ; there was yet another mode of communication, productive of con- 





The consequence was, that open to aggression on | 


sequences still more advantageous to the Russian interests, which consisted in 
commercial relations being vpened to a considerable extent on the coast with 
the belligerents, and the trade of which, consisting of salt, chintzes, and other 
| articles required by the Circassians, brought a host of Muscovite spies and ad- 
herents into the heart of their country, the effects of which were very quickly 
felt ; and though the mountaineers subsequently suffered severe deprivations by 
its discontinuance, it was by general consent suppressed, and the port of Anapa, 
which formed the grand seat of this commerce, jealously and vigilantly be- 





leaguered to enforce its prohibition. 

qh it was found hopeless to re-establish these relations again on the coast, 
the Russian Government, who were fully alive to how much their interests had 
been advanced by them, attempted the establishment of several depdéts for a 
similar proceeding on the Kouban, but to very little purpose; in fact, their 
doing so was in the abstract productive of injury to themselves, since the only 
persons that resorted to them were the inhabitants of the neutral provinces, 
who purchased the merchandize exposed for sale for the sole purpose of even- 





tually transmitting it to their countrymen in the mountains. 


This discontinuance of the trade on the coast has been a severe check to the 
Russians, who calculated, naturally enough, that could they succeed in pre- | 
venting its being carried on with any other nation, it would eventually place 
the mountaineers ina state of complete dependence upon themselves, for even 
| some of the most urgent necessaries of life, such as salt, &c., &c., under the | 
| deprivation of which the most prejudiced mird must accord its admiration to | 
the Circassians, for their determined and inflexible adherence to a line of policy, | 
which, productive of so much public good, at the same time entails sv much 
individual misery. 

When the war first commenced, Russia, whose experience of Asiatic cam- 
paigning had hitherto taught her to disresard and despise all whom sbe had till 
then previously eucountered in the field, imagined that little or no resistance 
was to be anticipated froma comparatively isolated band of mountaineers, aud | 
therefore conceived that the Tehernamorsky Cossacks, (Cossacks of the Black | 
Sea,) on the one side, and those of the Line on the other, with the additional | 
reinforcement of several Pulks from those of the Don, united to small columns 
of infantry, would constitute a force fully equal to their subjugation, 





This was a fatal error on the part of the Imperial Government, and was the 
main cause of protracting the struggle in the Plains, by instilling into the 
mountaineers a vast idea of their own superiority, as well as an utter contempt 
for their adversaries ; since, from the superiority of the former iu weight, dex 
verity, and horsemanship, and, above all, in their breed of horses, the Tcherna- 
morskies were speared, sabred, and ridden down by their adversaries, to such a 
degree that the gradual diminution of their numbers seemed but the prelude to 
the utter extermination of the whole race. 

The infantry at this period were too few in number to be of much avail by 
themselves: the Russian soldier, as | have previously observed, is a bad tirail- 
leur, and it is only in large heavy columus that his powers of endurance, and 
unshaken firmness, can be brought into play, and appreciated ; qualities which, 
however admirable in themselves, it must be confessed are but comparatively 
of little value in a warfare where lightness, activity, and individual intelligence 
are such essential requisites. 

The Line Cossacks, who alone matched their opponents in arms, equipment, 
and skill, were too much scattered to be brought up in any great force ; besides, 
their presence was requisite in covering the line of communication with the 
Georgian provinces, and heir attention well occupied with the Lesguees on the 
eastern side of the Caucasus, 
| After repeated and disastrous defeats on the part of the invading forces, a | 
;new plan was adopted, and heavy masses of infantry with powerful trains of | 
field-artillery brought into play. Then, indeed, the picture was fearfully re- | 
versed, as, inspired by the cunfidenc e they had acquired in their former con- 
flicts with the Tchert amorskies, and little aware of the formidable nature of 
the highly-disciplined enemy, to whom they were now opposed, the Circassian 
cavalry, in the dense culumn formerly practised by the Turkish Spahis, rushed 
upon the Russian squares, and guns, and more than once the former were | 
crushed, withered, and broken, by their terrific and impetuous onset, in a manner 
which set all modern tactics at defiance. 

But dearly, heavily, were these glories purchased. Thousands of the Mus 
covite seldiery had fallen,—bot to what purpose? They formed a mere item 
in the atiay of their powerful enemy : other thousands replaced them; whilst 
of those that fell on the Circassian side, victims to their own rash, and ill-fated, 
but chivalrous devotion, from what source was ¢heir loss, so deep, so irrepara- 
ble, to be supplied? 

Those consequences speedily manifested themselves which I have already 
mentioned, and the Kabardas first, and next the provinces of the Kouban and 
Laba rivers, after a long, protracted, and bloody struggle, were compelled to 
submit; and, giving hostages for their fidelity, remain neutral in the contest, 
now carried on in the mountain districts. 


—_— 








* This ts the highest and severest degree of punishment ever inflicted by a Circas- 
sian tribunal, which is generally « mposed of the oldest and must renowned warriors 
directed by the Ulema, or priesiho« i, of the tribe to which the offender be s. To 
this, of Course, must be excepted cases of wilful and deliverate murder rely, how- 


ever, if ever, heard of,) when the usual doctrine of * blood fur blood” awards the 





life of the homicide, unless he can compound with the family and relatives of the 
, dec aged, 


But the inhabitants of the latter provinces now also completely changed their 
own system of tactique. The lesson attending the reverses of their compa- 
triots had by no means been lost upon them; and, with no less sagacity than 
skill, they commenced such a system of harassing and worrying guerilla war- 
fare, that, united with the climate, eternal night-watching, and total absence of 
anything like repose, want of provisions, and destitution of proper medical at- 
rena the loss of the Russians presented a frightful picture of human 
sacrifice. 

Convoys were cut off, outposts surprised, the largest armies even were fol- 
lowed, and numbers slaughtered by an unseen enemy, whose deadly accuracy 
of aimcarried fearful destruction amid the dense ranks and crowded masses of 
the invaders, whose numbers, discipline, and military skill, were thus rendered 
nugatory when opposed to individual intrepidity and daring, coupled with na- 
tural strength of position, and the quick sagacity and perception of employing 
it to the highest degree of advantage. 

Large bodies of cavalry now seldom acted together, except in cases of great 
moment ; and when the nature of the ground promised success to a dash in 
upon the Russian columns before they could form square, or the prospect pre- 
sented itself (as waa the case on a recent occasion) of luring the invading for- 
ces into an ambuscade; when, after a heavy and destructive fire from a foe of 
whose proximity not the remotest trace till then was visible, and where ev 
ball told upon and selected its victim ; in the sudden confusion created by suc 
an unexpected event, and through the interval of the fearful gap caused by this 
deadly shower, the hor were g them on the instant, and then the 
work of slaughter became an absolute butchery ; the heavy, disciplined infantry 
soldier being no match for the nervous-armed, energetic, and mailed rider of the 
Ca acasus. 

These instances, however, are now rare: but, in accordance with the system 
at present in vogue, bodies of horse, varying from fifty to two or three hun- 
dred, under chieftains of undoubted and established reputation, scour the coun- 
try, falling upon the outposts and small detachments, whose numbers render the 
prospect of success ever certain, and sweeping off alike stores, cattle, and cap- 
tives. Inthe meanwhile the larger garrisons are closely beleaguered, nor can 
the soldiery move beyond the walls of their fortifications for the purpose of ob- 
taining forage, wood, or water, without the prospect of a desperate struggle, 
and not unfrequently the sharp crack of the rifle is heard close under the walls ; 
and the very sentries, in their walks to and fro, fall, pierced to the heart, on their 
own rampurts. 

This mode of warfare on the part of the mountaineers has been productive of 
additional plans on that of thé’ Imperial Government to subdue them, the surest 
and most fatal of which has been that (as far as was practicable) of a blockade 
both by land and sea. It is for this purpose that in every creek or outlet on the 
coast, as well as on every commanding point in the interior, small fortresses 
and outposts have beea constructed, which, taken an@ re-taken by each party 
during the course of the ‘yearly cempaigns, but whose occupation is persever- 
ingly followed up, can only be maintamed at an expense of blood and treasure 
absolutely enormous. 

Nor is thiayeyen the worst of the lot attending the invading forces. These for- 
tifications, frem the marshy nature of the situation on which they are erected, 
are so extremely unhealthy, and engender among the troops garrisoning them 
such fearful fev 1s, of a bilious and intermittant description, that, coupled with 
the watchful and harassing nature of the duty under which the most robust and 
muscular frames sink, paralyzed and helpless, remforcement after reinforcement 
is obliged to be sent to replace the casualties which death with frightful ravage 





| daily—nav, almost hourly—causes amid their ranks. 


It is in aservice like this that even the highest and most chivalrous spirit sinks, 
withered and subdued, both bodily and mental encrgy alike being crashed and 
overwhelmed by the vicissitudes of a mode of life and warfare in which skill, 
discipline, and bravery, are equally useless and ineffectual. 

The line of communication on the Kouban, however well established by the 


| chain of forts on its banks, affurds but limited means either of defence against, 
or of conveying information as to the movements of the mountaineers, who 


pass the river stealthily, and in such small numbers, that the first intimation of 
their proximity, and subsequent assembly in a body, is their falling upon the 
nearest outpost whose weakness promises success to the enterprise, or sweeping 
off the cattle of the farms and various depéts in the neighbourhood, from under 
the very guns of the fortresses, whose strength alone rendera them secure 
against assau!t, and whose cross fire of grape and canister, though it occasionally 
creates much havoc among the foragers, seldom or ever arrests the devastation 
occasioned by their movements. 

It must not, however, be concealed, that many of the advantages accruing to 
both belligerents are not unfrequently obtained by the treachery and desertion 
practiced on either side. Two instances of this kind were attended with results 
of so singular and important a nature to the one party, so fatal and sanguinary 
to the other, that I shall proceed to relate them. ‘ 

Two chieftains, I believejof the province of Shapshookh,though united against 
the common enemy, had, previous to this unison, been in @ state of almost 
constant and deadly feud. What the original cause of the quarrel had been I 
never could thoronghly ascertain; but it subsequently appeared that, notwith- 
standing its apparent cessation, it was by no means forgotten by one of them, 
who, under the veil of cordiality and friendship fur his unsuspecting adversa- 
ry, nourished a hatred of the deadliest and most rancorvus nature, and which 
he surely and steadily, with the utmost subtlety and caution, sought the means 
of gratifying. 

Unfortunately, as it subsequently proved for both, and ultimately, indeed, for 
their native province itself, an opportunity was not long wanting. A brother of 
the first was accused of entering into a correspondence with the Russians, and 
of having introduced several of their officers in disguise into the country, for the 
purpose of a military survey towards forming plahs of operation for its conquest 
and subjugation. 

His gui't was fully proved, but he avoided his well merited punishment by es- 
caping across the Kouban. 

Among those who the most bitterly inveighed against the delinquent was the 
chieftain whose hostility has been adverted to, and who now took occasion to 
spring the mine he had for so long @ period been preparing for his edversary, 
whom he not only accused as the agent and abettor of his brother's flight, bat 
as a participator in his guilt. 

In the feverish excitement and exasperation corsequent upon the discovery 
of the defection and treason intended, the chieftain was seized, and; with hia 
whole family, delivered, pending his trial. into the custody of his bitter and re- 
lentless enemy. : 

What passed ‘during this interval was never thoroughly ascertained ; but 
when, after some days’ confinement, he was liberated, from the absence of 
sufficient proof of his having shared the treachery of his relative, the chief- 
tain was worn to a shadow from the rigorous nature of his imprisonment, 
having been left almost wholly without food or nourishment, and otherwise 
treated with a severity which, even had | guilt been fully established, 
could not Rave been surpassed, while his unfortunate wife had been eub- 

ted, after the grossest indignities, to the last--worst insult that brutality 
could offer! 








* In the early part of June, 1898, General § was defeated with creat slaughter, 
and the loss of the whole of his cannon, colours, and materiel], in a | dginent he - 
tempied on the coast to the southward, whten, a »wever, was 1 186 quent y aeaee 
by a larger force on a second Ja g. This officer was described as @ person  hol- 
ly destitute of anything :esembling the most ordmary judgment and commonplace 
capacity, and one who never w | have been entrusted with the conduct of so im- 


portant an enterprise had Gene’ai Golovine taken possession of the Government 2 few 
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The latter horrible extremity I must profess my own belief to be a gross 
exaggeration, it being a proceeding so utterly at variance with, and repug- 
nant to, the habits and feelings of the mountaineers* : but, whether true or 
false, some injury of the deadliest nature must have been offered to have dri- 
ven chieftain to the fearful and remorseless retaliation he subsequently 

rsu ° 

Collecting the whole of his tribe, with their families, serfs, and followers, 
he passed the Kouban, and placed himself under Russian protection ; being re- 
‘ceived with the utmost attention and kindness by the Muscovite authorities, to 
whom he shortly afterwards tendered his allegiance and service, which were 
joyfully accepted, the rank of Colonel of Cavalry being conferred upou him, 
with other military distinction. . 

The sudden defection of so large a band of tried warriors was a severe 
loss to the forces of tie mountaineers; but this was light to what fellow 
‘ed. The newly-made Commander quickly caused them to feel the extent of 
his injuries; and, as his rank made him the senior officer along that part of 
the river where he had settled, there was no obstacle to check his schemes of 
vengeance. 

Assembling his followers, instead of remaining on the defensive, he joined 
them to small parties of infantry, and, as the knowledge of the country pos- 
sessed by his people rendered them the more formidable, from their capabi- 
lity of acting as- guides, night after night he passed the Kouban in death- 
like secrecy, and silence, and entered upon the territory of his native pro- 
vince. His attacks were chiefly, | may say wholly, confined to the tribe of 
his enemy, who were one and all, without exception, resisting or other- 
wise, men,women and children,delivered up to one indiscriminate work of slaugh- 
be their houses burned over their heads, and their cattle plundered and driven 





This system was followed up with such relentless and remorseless energy, 
such deep-laid and skilfully-planned arrangement, that in two years from its 
commencement the clar nearly became utterly exterminated ; while those that 
re mained, from being remarkable for their opulence and possessions,were reduc- 


“ed to the lowest pitch of beggary, misery, and ruin!—{ To be continued ] 





* This was written some time previous tothe publication of Mr. Longworth’s inte- 
resting work on Circassia. In the seventh chapter of the first volume he adverts to 
a circumstance of a similar nature, which, from the resemblance in all its bearings, 
leads me to suppose must be the incident alluded to, and, therefore, unfortunately but 
tootrue. The only difference, in point of detail, is, that, as related to me, both parties 
were iz the same position as to rank and station ; whereas, Mr. Longworth’s narrative 
aentions one only asa noble, the other being of the third class, the Tocavoos, or 
commoners. From being on the spot, and hearing the account from Circassians 
themselves, his version of the story must be considered the correct one, as my infor- 
mant, an intelligent Russian officer of the Staff of the Army of the Caucasus, could 
not have possessed such opportunities of entering into the minutie of the question as 
himseif. After all, however, the difference is immaterial, except as stamping the pro- 
ceeding with a colour of peed atrocity 1p the estimation of the mountaineers, from 
‘its involving a violation of the rule which exclusively binds the tribes together, in a 
manner similar to that practised among the Hindoos, and which is guarded with an 
sequal degree of jealousy and care. 


A — 
BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY “BOZ.” 
CHAPTER SEVENTY-FIVE. 

A month has elapsed,—and we stand in the bed-chamber of Sir John Chester. 
‘Through the half-opened window, the Temple Garden looks green and pleasant ; 
the placid river, gay with boat and barge, and dimpied with the plush of many 
an oar, sparkies in the distance ; the sky is blue and clear; and the summer air 
steals gently in, filling the room with perfume. The very town, the smoky 
town, 1s radiant. High roofs and steeple tops, wont to look black and sullen, 
smile a cheerful grey ; every old gilded vane, and ball, and cross, glitters anew 
in the bright morning sun; and high among them all, Saint Paul’s towers up, 
showing its lofty crest in burnished gold. 

Sir John was breakfasting in bed. His chocolate and toast stood upon a little 
table at his elbow ; books and newspapers lay ready to his hand, upon the cov- 
erlet ; and, sometimes pausing to glance with an air of tranquil satisfaction 
round the well-ordered room, and sometimes to gaze indolently at the summer 
sky, he ate, and drank, and read the news, luxuriously. 

he cheerful influence of the morning seemed to have some effect, even upon 
his equable temper. His manner was unusually gay ; his smile more placid and 
agreeable than usual; his voice more clear and pleasant. He laid down the 
newspaper he had been reading; leaned back upon his pillow with the air of 
one who resigned himself toa train of charming recollections ; and after a pause, 
aoliloquized as follows : 

‘*And my friend the centaur, goes the way of his mamma! I am not 
surprised. And his mysterious friend Mr. Dennis, likewise ! | am not surprised. 
And my old postman, the exceedingly free-and-easy young madman of Chig- 
beg Tam quite rejoiced. It's the very best thing that could possibly happen 
to him.” 

Afver delivering himself of these remarks, he fel! again inte his smiling train 
of reflection ; from which he roused himself at length to finish his chocolate, 
which was ge\ting cold, and ring the bell for more. 

The uew supply arriving, he said, dallying lazily with the teaspoon, “that my 
friend the madman should have been w:thin an ace of escaping, on his trial ; and 
it was a good stroke of chance (or, as the world would say, a providential oc- 
currence,) that the brother of my Lord Mayor should have been in court, with 
other country justices, into whose very dense heads curiosity had penetrated. 
For though the brother of my Lord Mayor was decidedly wrong ; and establish- 
ed his near relationship to that amusing person beyond all doubt, in stating that 
my friend was sane, and had, to his knowledge, wandered about the country with 
a vagabond parent, avowing revolutionary and rebellious sentiments ; I am not 
the less ob! ged to him for volunteering that evidence. These insane creatures 
make such very odd and embarrassing remarks, that they really ought to be 
hanged, for the comfort of society.” 

The country justice had indeed turned the wavering scale against poor Barna- 
by, and solved the doubt that trembled in his favor. Grip lutle thought how 
“much he had to answer for. 

“ They will be a singular party,” said Sir John, leaning his head upon his 
hand, and sipping his chocolate ; *‘ a very curious party. The hangman bunself ; 
the centaur; and the madman. The centaur would make a very handsome 
preparation in Surgeons’ Hall, and would benefit science extremely. 1 hope 
they have taken care to bespeak him.—Peak, I am not at home, of course, to 
anybody but the hair-dresser.”’ 

his reminder to his servant was called forth by aknock at the door, which 
the man hastened to open. After a prolonged murmur of question and answer, 
he returned ; and as he cautiously closed the room-door behind him, a man was 
‘heard to cough in the passage. 

“ Now, it is of no use, Peak,” said Sir John, raising his hand in deprecation 
of his delivering any message ; “I amnotat home. [| cannot possibly bear you. 
I told you I was not at home, and my word is sacred. Will you never do as 
you are desired ?”’ 

Having nothing to oppose to this reproof, the man was about to withdraw, 
when the visiter who had given occasion to it, probably rendered impatient by 
delay, knocked with his knuckles at the chamber-door, and called out that he had 
urgent business with Sir John Chester, which admitted of no delay. 

“Let him in,” said Sir John. ‘My good fellow,” he added, when the door 
was opened, “how came you to intrude yourself in this extraordinary manner 
upon the privacy of agentleman! How can you be so wholly destitute of self- 
respect as to be guilty of such remarkable ill-breeding !” 

“* My business, Sir John, is not of a common kind, T do assure you,” returned 
the person he addressed. “If I have taken any uncommon course to get ad- 
aission to you, | hope I shall be pardoned on that account.” 

“ Well! we shall see ; we shall see ;” returned Sir John, whose face cleared 
up when he saw who it was, and whose prepossessing smile was now restored. 
“I am sure we have met before,” he added, in his winning tone, “but really I 
forget your name.” 

“* My name is Gabriel Varden, sir.” 

“* Varden, of course, Varden,” returned Sir John, tapping his forehead. ‘ Dear, 
ane, how very defective my memory becomes! Varden to be sure. Mr. Varden, 
the locksmith. You have a charming wife, Mr. Varden, and a most beautiful 
daughter. They are well?” 

abriel thanked him and said they were. 

“«T rejoice to hear it,” said Sir John. ‘‘ Commend me to them when you re- 
turn, and say that I wished I were fortunate enough to convey, myself, the salute 
which I entrust you to deliver. And what,” he asked very sweetly, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “can! dofor you! You may command me, freely.” 

“I thank you, Sir John,” said Gabriel, with some pride in his manner, “but 
I have come to ask no favor of you, though I come on business.—Private,” he 
edded, with a glance at the man who stood looking on, “‘and very pressing busi- 


“I cannot say you are the more welcome for being indepencent, and having 

ing to ask of me,” returned Sir John, graciously, ‘‘ for I should have been 

happy to render you a service ; still, you are welcome onany terms. Oblige me 
‘with some more chocolaie, Peak—and don’t wait.” 

The man retired, and left them alone. 

“Sir John,” said Gabriel, “lama working man, and have been all my life. 
4€ 1 don’t prepare you enough for what I have to tell; if I come to the point 
too abruptly ; and give you a shock, which a gentleman could have spared you, 
or at all events lessened very much, I hope you will give me credit for meaning 
well. I wish to be careful and considerate, and I trust that ina straight-forward 
person like me, you'll take the will for the deed.” 

“ Mr. Varden,” returned the other, perfectly composed under this exordium ; 
“T beg you'll take a chair. Chocolate, perhaps, you don’t relish? Well! it is 
a acquired taste, no doubs.”’ 












“Sir John,” said Gabriel, who had acknowledged with a bow the invitation to 
be seated, but had not availed himself of it; ‘ Sir John”—he dropped his voice 
and drew nearer to the be¢—‘ I am just now come from Newgate—” 

‘Good God!” cried Sir John, hastily sitting up in bed; ‘from Newgate, 
Mr. Varden! How could you be so very imprudent as to come from Newgate ! 
Newgate, where there are jail-fevers, and ragged people, and barefooted men 
and women, and a thousand horrors! Peak, bring the eamphor, quick! Hea- 
ven ond earth, Mr. Varden, my dear good soul, how could you come from New- 

ate?” 

r Gabriel returned no answer, but looked on in silence, while Feak (who had 
entered opportunely with the hot chocclate) ran toa drawer, and returning 
with a bottle, sprinkled his master’s dressing- gown and the bedding ; and beside 
moistening the locksmith himself, plentifully described a circle round about 
him on the carpet. When he had done this, he again retired ; and Sir John, 
reclining in an easy attitude upon hia pillow, once more turned a smiling face 
towards his visiter. 

** You will forgive me, Mr. Varden, I am sure, for being at first, a little sen- 
sitive both on your account and my own. I confess I was startled, notwith- 
standing your delicate preparation. Might I ask yu todo me the favor not to 
approach any nearer !—You have really come from Newgate !” 

The locksmith inclined his head. 

‘*In-deed! And now, Mr. Varden, all exaggeration and embellishment apart,” 
said Sir John Chester confidentially, as he sipped his chocolate, ‘* what kind of 
place is Newgate ?” 

“‘ A strange place, Sir John,” returned the locksmith, “‘ of a sad and doleful 
kind. A strange place, where many strange things are heard and seen ; but 
few more strange than that I come to tell you of. Thecase is urgent. I am 
sent here.” 

** Not—no,—no—not from the jail ?” 

** Yes, Sir John ; from the jail.” 

“ And, my good credulous, open-hearted friend,” said Sir John, setting down 
his cup, and laughing,—** by whom?” 

“By a man called Dennis—for many years the hangman, and to-morrow 
morning the hanged,” returned the locksmith. 

Sir John had expected—had been quite certain from the first—that he would 
say he had come from Hugh, and was prepared to meet him on that point. But 
this answer occasioned him a degree of astonishment, which for the moment he 
could not, with all his command of feature, prevent his face from expressing. 
He quickly subdued it, however, and said in the same light tone: 

** And what does the gentleman require of me! My memory may be at fault 
again, but I don't recollect that I ever had the pleasure of an introduction to 
him, or that I ever numbered him among my personal friends, I do assure you, 
Mr. Varden.” 

“Sir John,” returned the locksmith, gravely, ‘‘I will tell you, as nearly as I 
can, in the words he used to me, what he desires that you should know, and 
what you ought to know without a moment's loss of time.” 

Sir John Chester settled himself in a position of greater repose, and looked 
at his visiter with an expression of face which seemed to say, ‘* This is an amu- 
sing fellow! I'll hear him out.” : 

“You may have seen in the newspapeg, sir,’ said Gabriel, pointing to the 
one which lay by his side, * that I was a witness agaiust this man upon his trial 
some days since ; and that it was not his fault I was alive, and able to speak to 
what I knew.” 

‘“* May have seen!” cried Sir John. ‘ My dear Mr. Varden, you are quite a 
public character, and live in all men’s thoughts most deservedly. Nothing can 
exceed the interest with which I read your testimony, and remembered that | 
had the pleasure of a slight acquaintance with you. I hope we shall have your 
portrait published ?” 

“This morning, sir,” said the locksmith, taking no notice of these compli- 
ments, ‘early this morning, a message was brought to me from Newgate, at 
this man’s request, desiring that I would go and see him, for he had something 
particular to communicate. I needn't tell you that he is no friend of mine, and 
that I had never seen him, until the rioters beset my house.” 

Sir John fanned himself gently with the newspaper, and nodded. 

“IT knew, however, from the general report,” resumed Gabriel, “ that the or- 
der for his execution to-morrow,went down to the prison last night ; and looking 
upon him as a dying man, I complied with his request.” 

“You are quite a Christian, Mr. Varden,” said Sir John ; ‘and in that amia- 
ble capacity, you increase my desire that you should take a chair.” 

‘He said,” continued Gabriel, looking steadily at the knight, ‘that he had 
sent to me, because he had no friend or companion in the whole world, (being 
the common hangman,) and because he believed, from the way in which 1 had 
given my evidence, that I wasan honest man, and would act truly by him. He 
said that, being shunned by every one who knew his calling, even by people of 
the lowest and most wretched grade; and finding, when he joined the rioters, 
that the men he acted with had no suspicion of it (which I believe is true enough 
fur a poor fool of an old ’prentice of mine was one of them ;) he had kept his 
own counsel, up to the time of his being taken aud put in jail.” 

* Very discreet of Mr. Dennis,” observed Sir John with a slight yawn, though 
still with the .tmost affability, ‘* but—except for your admirable and lucid man- 
ner of telling it, which is perfect—not very interesting to me.” 

“When,” pursued the locksmith, quite unabashed and wholly regardless of 
these interruptions, ‘‘ when he was taken to the jail, he found that his fellow- 
prisoner, in the same room, was a young man, Hugh by name, a leader in the 
riots, who had been betrayed and given up by himself. From something which 
fell from this unhappy creature in the course of the angry words they had at 
meeting,he discovered that his mother had suffered the death to which they both 
are now condemned.—The time is very short, Sir John.” 

The knight laid down his paper fan, replaced his cup upon the table at his 
side, and, saving for the smile that lurked about his mouth, looked at the lock- 
smith with as much steadiness asthe locksmith looked at him. 


“They have been in prison now, a month. One conversation led to many 
more ; and the hangman soon found, from a comparison of time, and place, and 
dates, that he had executed the sentence of the law upon this woman, himself. 
She had been tempted by want—as so many people are—into the easy crime of 
passing forged notes. She was young and handsome ; and the traders whoem- 
ploy men, women, and children, in this traffic, looked upon her as one who was 
well adapted for their business, and who would probably go on without suspicion 
fora long time. But they were mistaken ; for she was stopped in the commis- 
poe of her very first offence, and aied forit. She was of gipsy blood, Sir 

ohn—” 

It might have been the effect of a passing cloud which obscured the sun, aud 
cast a shadow on his face ; but the knight turned deadly pale. Still he met the 
locksmith’s eye, as before. 

‘* She was of gipsy blood, Sir John,’ repeated Gabriel, ‘‘ and had a high, free 
spirit. This, and her good looks, and her lofty manner, interested some gen- 
tlemen who were easily moved by dark eyes; and efforts were made to save 
her. They might have been successful, if she would have given them any clue 
to her history. But she never would, or did. There was reason to suspect that 
she would make an attempt upon her life. A watch was set upon her night and 
day ; and from that time she never spoke again—” 

Sir John stretched out his hand towards his cup. The locksmith going on, 
arrested it half way. 

—* Until she had but a minute to live. Then she broke silence, and said, in 
a low firm voice which no one heard but this executioner, for all other living 
creatures had retired and left her to her fate, ‘ Yes, if I had a dagger within 
these fingers and he was within my reach, I would strike him dead before me, 
evennow !” The manasked ‘Who?’ she said, The father of her boy.” 

Sir John diew back his outstretched hand, and seeing that the locksmith paus- 
ed, signed to him with easy politeness and without any new appearance of emo- 
tion, to proceed. 

“Tt was the first word she had ever spoken, from which it could be under- 
stood that she had any relative on earth. ‘ Was the child alive!” he asked. ‘ Yes.’ 
He asked her where it was, its name, and whether she had aay wish respecting 
it. She had but one, she said. It was that the boy might live and grow, in utter 
ignorance of his father, so that no arts might teach him to be gentle and for- 
giving. When he became a man, she trusted to the God of their tribe to 
bring the father and the son together, and revenge her through her child. He 
asked her other questions, but she spoke no more. Indeed, he says she scarcely 
said this much to him, but stood with her face turned upwards to the sky, and 
never looked towards him once.” 

Sir John took a pinch of snuff; glanced approvingly at an elegant little 
sketch, entitled ** Nature,” on the wall; and raising his eyes to the locksmith’s 
face again, said, with an air of courtesy and patronage, ‘* You were observing, 
Mr. Varden—” 

“That she never,” returned the locksmith, who was not to be diverted by 
any artifice from his firm manner, and his steady gaze, ‘ that she never looked 
towards him once, Sir John; and so she died, and he forgot her. But some 
years afterwards, a man was sentenced to die the same death, who was a gipsy 
too; a sunburnt, swarthy fellow, almost a wild man ; and while he lay in pri- 
son, under sentence, he, who had seen the hangman more than once while he 
was free, cut an image of him on his stick, by way of braving death, and 
showing those who attended on him, how little he cared or thought about it. 
He gave this stick into his hands at Tyburn, and told him then, that the wo- 
man I have spoken of had left her own people to join a fine gentleman, and 
that, being deserted by him, and cast off by her old friends, she had sworn 
within her own proud breast, that whatever her misery might be, she would ask 
no help of any human being. He told him that she had kept her word to the 
last; and that, meeting even him in the streets—he had been fond of her once, 
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it seems—she had slipped from him by a trick, and he never saw her again, 
until, being in one of the frequent crowds at Tyburn, with some of his rough 
companions, he had been driven almost mad by seeing, in the criminal under 
another name, whose death he had come to witness, herself. Standing in the 
same place in which she had stood, he told the hangman this, and told him, 
too, her real name, which only her own people and the gentleman for whose 
sake she had left them, knew.—That name he will tell again, Sir John, to none 
but you.” 

“To none but me!” exclaimed the knight, pausing in the act of raising his 
cup to his lips with a perfectly steady hand, and curling up his little finger 
for the better display of a brilliant ring, with which it was ornamented ; * but 
me !—My dear Mr. Varden, how very preposterous, to select me for his con- 
fidence! With you at his elbow, tvo, who are so perfectly trustworthy.” 

“ Sir John, Sir John,”’ returned the locksmith, ** at twelve to-morrow, these 
mendie. Hear the few words I have to add, and do not hope to deceive me; 
for though Iam a plain man of humble station, and you are a gentleman of 
rank and learning, the truth raises me to your level, and by its power I know 
that you anticipate the disclosure with which I am about to end, and that you 
believe this doomed man, Hugh, to be your son.” 

“ Nay,” said Sir John, bantering him with a gay air; ‘the wild gentleman, 
who died so suddenly, scarcely went as far as that, I think ?”’ 

‘He did not,” returned the locksmith, “for she had bound him by some 
pledge, known only to these people, and which the worst amung them res- 
pect, not to tell your name: but, in a fantastic pattern on the stick, he 
had carved some letters, and when the hangman asked it, he bade him, es- 
pecially if he should ever meet with her son in after life, remember that place 
well.” 

“* What place ?” 

“Chester.” 

The knight finished his cup of chocolate with an appearance of infinite re- 
lish, and carefully wiped his lips upon his handkerchief. 

“Sir John,” said the locksmith, ‘this is all that has been told tome; but 
since thesetwo men have been left for death, they have conferred together, 
closely. Seethem, and hear what they can add, See this Dennis, and learn 
from him what he has not trusted to me. If you, who hold the clue to all, 
want corroboration, (which you do not,) the means are easy.” 

‘And to what,” said Sir John Chester, rising on his elbow, after smooth- 
ing the pillow for its reception; ‘my dear, good-natured, estimable Mr. 
Varden—with whom I cannut be angry if I would—to what does all this 
tend?” 

“I take you for aman, Sir John, and I suppose to some pleading of natu- 
ral affection in your breast,” returned the locksmith indignantly. ‘I suppose 
to the straining of every nerve, and the exertion of all the influence you have, 
orcan make, in behalf of your miserable son, and the man who has disclosed 
his existence to you. At the worst, I suppose to your seeing your son; and 
awakening him toa sense of his crime and danger. He has no such sense 
now. Think what his life must have been, when he said in wy hearing, thet if 
I moved you to anything, it would be to hastening his death, and ensuring his 
silence, 1f you had it in your power !” 

‘“* And have you, my good Mr. Varden,” said Sir John, in a tone of mild re- 
proof, “‘have you really lived to your present age, and remained so very simple 
and credulous, as to approach a gentleman of established character with such 
credentials as these, from desperate men in their last extremity, catching at any 
straw? Ohdear! Oh fie, fie!” 

The locksmith was going to interpose, but he stopped him : 

‘On any other subject, Mr Varden, I shall be delighted—I shall be charmed 
—to converse with you, but I owe it to my own character not to pursue this 
topic for another moment.” 

“Think better of it, sir, when I am gone,” returned the locksmith ; “ think 
better of it, sir. Although you have, thrice within as many weeks, turned your 
lawful son, Mr. Edward, from your door; you may have time, you may have 
years, to make your peace with him, Sir John: but that twelve o'clock will soon 
be here, and soon be past for ever.” 

‘IT thank you very much,” returned the knight, kissing his delicate hand 
to the locksmith, “for your guileless advice; and { only wish, my 
good soul, although your simplicity is quite captivating, that you had a little 
more worldly wisdom. I never so much regretted the arrival of my hair- 
dresser as 1 do at this moment. God bless you! Gcod morning! You'll not 
7 ag my message to the ladies, Mr. Varden? Peak, show Mr. Varden to the 

oor.”’ 

Gabriel said no more, but gave the knight a parting look, and left him. As 
he quitted the room, Sir John’s face changed ; and che smile gave place to a 
haggard and anxious expression, like that of a weary actor jaded by the per- 
formance of a difficult part. He rose from his bed with a heavy sigh, and 
wrapped himself in his morning-gown. 

‘So, she kept her word,” he said, “and was constant to her threat! [ 
would I had never seen that dark face of hers,—I might have read these con- 
sequences in it, from the first. This affair would make a noise abroad, if it 
rested on better evidence ; but as it is, and by not joining the scattered links of 
the chain, I can afford to slight it.—Extremely distressing to be the parent of 
such an uncouth creature! Still, 1 gave him very good advice : I told him he 
would certainly be hanged; { could have done no more if [ had known of 
our relationship ; and there are a great many fathers who have never done 
as much for their natural children —The hairdresser may come in, Peak!” 

The hairdresser came in; and saw in Sir John Chester, (whose accom- 
modating couscience was soon quieted by the numerous precedents that oc- 
curred to him in support of his last observation,) the same imperturbable, 
facinating, elegant gentleman he had seen yesterday, and many yesterdays 
vefore. 








CHAPTER SEVENTY 81x. 

As the locksmith walked slowly away from Sir John Chester’s chambers, 
he lingered under the trees which shaded the path, almost hoping that he might 
be summoned to return. He had turned back thrice, and still loitered at the 
corner when the clocks struck twelve. 

It was a solemn sound, and not merely for its reference to to-morrow ; for 
he knew that in that chime the murderer's knell was rung. He had seen him 
pass along the crowded street, amidst the execrations of the throng ; had 
marked his quivering lip, and trembling limbs; the ashy hue upon his face, 
his clammy brow, the wild distraction of his eye—the fear of death that swal- 
lowed up all other thoughts, and gnawed without cessation at his heart and 
brain. He had marked the wandering look, seeking for hope, and finding, turn 
where it would, despair. He had seen the remorseful, pitiful, desolate creature, 
riding, with his coffin by his side to the gibbet. He knew that to the last he had 
been an unyielding, obdurate man; that in the savage terror of his condition 
he had hardened, rather than relented, to his wife and child; and that the last 
words which had passed his white lips were curses on them as his foes. 

Mr. Haredale had determined to be there, and seeit done. Nothing but the 
evidence of his own senses could satisfy that gluomy thirst for retribution which 
had been gathering upon him for so many years. The locksmith knew this, and 
when the chimes had ceased to vibrate, hurried away to meet him. 

‘“‘ For these twomen,” he said as he went, ‘‘I cando no more. Heaven 
have mercy on them!—Alas! I say I can do no more for them, but whom can 
Ihelp! Mary Rudge will have a home, and a firm friend when she most wants 
one; but Barnaby—poor Barnaby—willing Barnaby—what aid can I render 
him’? There are many, many men of sense, God forgive me,” cried the honest 
locksmith, stopping in a narrow court to pass his hand across his eyes, “I coald 
better afford to lose than Barnaby. We have always been good friends, but I 
aever knew, till now, how much I loved the lad.” 

There were not many in the great city who thought of Barnaby that day, 
otherwise than as an actor in a show which was to take place to-morrow. But 
if the whole population had had him in their minds, and had wished his life to 
be spared, nut one among them could have done so with a purer zeal or greater 
singleness of heart than the good locksmith. 

Barnaby was to die. There was no hope. It is not the least evil attendant 
upon the frequent exhibition of this last dread punishment of Death, that it 
hardens the minds of those who deal it out, and makes them, though they be 
amiable men in other respects, indifferent to, or unconscious of, their great re- 
sponsibility. The word had gone forth that Barnaby was to die. It went forth 
every month, for lighter crimes. It was a thing so common, that very few 
were startled by the awful sentence, or cared to question its propriety. Just 
then, too, waen the law had been so flagrantly outraged, its dignity must be as- 
serted The symbol of its dignity,—stamped upon every page of the criminal 
statute-book,—was the gallows; and Barnaby was to die. 

They had tried to save him. The locksmith had carried petitions and memo- 
rials to the fountain head with his own hands. But the well was not one of 
mercy, and Barnaby was to die. l Lire pet 

From the first She had never left him, save at night, and with her beside him, 
he was as usual contented. On this last day, he was more elated and more 
proud than he had been yet; and when she dropped the book she had been 
reading to him aloud, and fell upon his neck, he stopped in his busy task of fold- 
ing a piece of crape around his hat, and wondered at her anguish. Grip uttered 
a feeble croak, half in encouragement, it seemed, and half remonstrance, but 
he wanted heart to sustain it, and lapsed abruptly into silence. 

With them, who stood upon the brink of the great gulf which none can see 
beyond, Time, so soon to lose itself in vast Evernity, rolled on like a mighty 
river, swola and rapid as it nears the sea. It was morning but now ; they 
had sat and talked together in a dream—and here was evening. The dread- 
fal hour of separation, which even yesterday, had seemed so distant, was at 





hand. 
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They walked out into the court-yard, clinging to each other, but not speak- 
ing. Barnaby knew that the jail was a dull, sad, miserable place, and looked 
forward to to-morrow, to a passage from it to something bright and beautiful. 
He had a vague impression, too, that he was expected to be brave—that he was 
@ man of great consequence, and that the prison people would be glad to make 
him weep—he trod the ground more firmly as he thought of this, and bade her 
take heart and cry no more, and feel how steady his hand was. ‘They call me 
silly, mother. They shall see—to-morrow!” 

nnis and Hugh were in the court-yard. Hugh came forth from his cell as 
they did, stretching himself as though te had been sleeping. Dennis sat upon 
a bench in acorner,with his knees and chin huddled together,and rocked himself 
to and fro like a person in severe pain. 

The mother and son remained on one side of the court, and these two men 
upon the other. Hugh strode up and down, glancing fiercely every now and 
then at the bright summer sky, and looking round, when he had done so, at the 
walls. 

‘No reprieve, no reprieve! Nobody comes near us. There's only the 
night now !” moaned Dennis faintly, as he wrung his hands. “ Do you think 
they’ll reprieve me in the night, brother? I’ve known reprieves come in the 
night, afore now. I’ve known’em come as late as five, six, and seven o’clock 
in the morning. Don’t you think there’s a good chance yet—don’t you! Say 
you do, young man,” whined the miserable’creature, with an imploring glance 
towards Barnaby, “or I shall go mad !” 

“ Better be mad than sane, here,” said Hugh. ‘“ Go mad.” — ‘ 

“But tell me what you think. Somebody tell me what he thinks !” cried the 
wretched object—so mean, and wretched, and despicable, that even Pity’s self 
might have turned away at sight of such a being in the likeness of a man— 
“isn’t there a chance for me—isn’t there a good chance for me? Isn't it like- 
ly they may be doing this to frighten me? Don’t you think it is? Oh !” he al- 
most shrieked as he wrung his hands, “* won't anybody give me comfort ?” 

“ You ought to be the best, instead of the worst,” said Hugh, stopping be- 
fore him!” ‘Ha, ha, ha! See the hangman, when it comes home to him !” 

“© You don’t know what it is,” cried Dennis,actually writhing as he spoke : * I 
do. That I should come tobe worked off! I! That J should come !” 

“ And why not?” said Hagh, as he thrust back his matted hair to get a better 
view of his late associate. ‘* How often, before I knew your trade, did I hear 
you talking of this as if it was a treat?” aT) 

“T an't unconsistent,” screamed the miserable creature, “I'd talk so again, if 
I was hangman. Some other mean has got my old opinions at this minute. 
That makes it worse. Somebody's longing to work me off. I know by myself 
that somebody must be !” 

“« He'll soon have his longing,” said Hugh, resuming his walk. ‘‘ Think of 
that, and be quiet.” 

Although one of these men displayed, in his speech and bearing, the most 
reckless hardihood ; and the other, in his every word and action, testifiea such 
an extreme of abject cowardice that it was humiliating to see him; it would be 
difficult to say which of them would most have repelled and shocked an observ- 
er. Hugh’s was the dogged desperation of a savage at the stake ; the hang- 
man was reduced toa condition little better, if any, than that of a hound with 
the halter round his neek. Yet, as Mr. Dennis knew and could have told them, 
these were the two commonest states of mind in persons brought to their pass. 
Such was the wholesome growth of the seed sown by the law, that this kind of 
harvest was usually looked for, as a matter of course. 

In one respect they all agreed. The wandering and uncontrollable train of 
thought, suggesting sudden recollections of things distant and long forgotten 
and remote from each other—the vague restless craving for something undefined, 
which nothing could satisfy—the swift flight of the minutes, fusing themselves 
into hours, as if by enchantment—the rapid coming of the solemn night—the 
shadow of death always upon them, and yet so dim and faint, that objects the 
meanest and most trivial started from the gloom beyond, and forced themselves 
upon the view—the impossibility of holding the mind, even if they had been so 
disposed, to penitence and preparation, or of keeping it to any point while that 
hideous fascination tempted it away—these things were common to them all, 
and varied only in their outward tokens. 

“Fetch me the book I left within—upon your bed,” she said to Barnaby, as 
the clock struck. ‘ Kiss me first !” 

He looked in her face, and saw there, that the time was come. After a long 
embrace, he tore himself away, and ran to bring it to her; bidding her not 
stir till he came back. He soon returned, for a shriek recalled him—but she 
was gone. 

He ran to the yard gate, and looked through. They were carring her away. 
She had said her heart would break. It was better so. 

** Don’t you think,” whimpered Dennis, creeping up to him, as he stood with 
his feet rooted to the ground, gazing at the blank walls—don’t you think there’s 
still a chance! It’s a dreadful end; it’s aterrible end fora man like me. Don’t 
you think there’sa chance? J don’t mean for you, | mean for me. Don’t let Aim 
hear us; (meaning Hugh) he’s so desperate.’ 

** Now then,” said the officer, who had been lounging in and out with his 
hands in his pockets, and yawning as if he were in the last extremity for some 
subject of interest : it’s time to turnin, boys.” 

* Not yet,” cried Dennis, ‘not yet. Not for an hour yet.” 

«1 say—your watch goes different from what it used to,” returned the man. 
“Once upon a time it was always too fast. It’s got the other fault now.” 

‘“* My friend,” cried the wretched creature, falling on his knees, ‘* my dear 
friend—you always were my dear friend—there’s some mistake. Some letter 
has been mislaid, or some messenger has been stopped upon the way. He may 
have fa'lendead. I saw a man once, fall down dead in the street, myself, and 
he had papers in his pocket. Send to enquire. Let somebody go to enquire. 
They never will hang me. They never can—Yes, they will,” he cried, starting 
to his feet withaterrible scream. ‘ They'll hang me by a trick, and keep the 
pardon back. It's aplot against me. I shall lose my life!” And uttering ano 
ther yell, he fell in a fit wpon the ground 

** See the hangman when it comes home to him !” cried Hugh again, as they 
bore him away. ** Ha ha ha! Courage, bold Barnaby,what care we? Yourhand ! 
They do wel! to put us out of the world, for if we get loose a second time, we 
wouldn't let them off vo easy, eh! Another shake! A man can die but once. 
o you wake in the night, sing that out lustily, and fall asleep again. Ha, ha, 

at 

Barnaby glanced once more through thegrate into the empty yard ; watched 
Hugh as he strode to the steps leading to his sleeping cell, and then heard him 
shout, and burst into a roar of laughter, and saw him flourizh his hat. Then 
he turned away himself, like one who walked inhis sleep; and without any 
sense of fear or sorrow, lay down on his pallet, listening tothe clock to strike 
again.—! For continuation see page 436.) 

ee 


SKETCHES FROM MILITARY LIFE. 


* * * * * * Matters were thus going on when our hero. Charles 
g i=] J 


who had obtained introductions to several neighbouring families, ‘‘ happened,” 
as provincialists say, ‘‘ witha sad accident.” He fell in love. 

His beloved resiced with her mother and widowed sister at W , a little 
distance from D A pleasant ride Charles was wont to call it—I don’t 
know what he said of the ride homewards. Mary was as unlike the young la- 
dies | have attempted to describe as poasible. Very full of life it is true, lov- 
ing adance, delighting in a boating party or a pic-nic—scandalmongers said 
she had no objection to a romp—and with the least, the very least visible vein 
of satire running through her airy descriptions of people, and things, and pla- 
ces; she was just the girl to win hearts, and, what was equally to the purpose, 
to keep them. The face won them, the voice and manner rivetted them, the 
good disposition secured them, and the kind heart responded to their best feel- 
ings. Whether sad or gay Mary had sympathies for all: her father, old Admi- 
ral Effingham, used to say she was in tune with all the world,—certainly she 
was in harmony with all. She was not what is commonly called a beauty,— 
Charles acknowledged he had already become sickened of the term among gar- 
rison belles,—but her countenance, varying so much as to render it impossible 
for the most careful artist to « make,” as it is termed, a likeness of her, was, 
to quote a hackneyed expression, the ‘‘ index of her soul,”—in a word, the ti- 
tle page of the book. Her light laugh, ber swift step, her idle song, were all 
charms in ker, they were so natural ; and Charles’ reply to her widowed sister, 
as she saton a garden-bench lecturing him, was very expressive of a youth’s 
first love. “Ah!” be replied, as the graver lady—grave, poor thing, from sad 
experience,—wound up her list of her sister's non-qualifications for a military 
life, by reminding him of a late instance of a hasty temper, ‘it is of no use re- 
minding me of her faults ; it is for these very faults I love her best,—they set 
so differently on her to what they do on other girls.” 

It was decidedly a hopeless case, and the youth of the parties rendering an 
immediate marriage quite out of the question, Charles gota sudden order to go 
on detachment to some hitherto unheard of place, for some unprecedented pur- 
pose, little dreaming that Mary’s mother and discreet sister had sent despatches 
to Star Court, which had been forwarded to Major Darrell, who forthwith acted 
upon them, by laying the case before the General of the District, who was a 








friend of the family at Star Court. The said General immediately invented 
a case of “ expected disturbance,” and behold poor Charles more likely than 
ever to think of bis lost love, because suddenly thwarted in his bopes, and not 
only torn from her presence but deprived of society, by being exiled from 
head-quarters. This plan of sending lovers on detachment is a very bad one ; 
better jeave them to rackets, and billiards, and barrack-square gossip (which 
exceedeth ali other), and the rallying of their messmates, and, better than 
all, the sound of the “ rocking-chair and tin toys overhead.” I remember 


she bailf-formed resolution of a young navy officer being at once put to flight, 


Che Alvion. 


even in the midst of his debate on the merits of a girl with whom he was 
(professedly) in love, by the appearance of a carriage full of children and nur- 
— followed ”y ao oR their stout mamma, holding one of a pair 
of twins upon her knee, and conside i 0 - 
Sanat MN deste end chee tably incommoded by boxes, bags, and bas 

_ Poor Charles had nought to do but to sit upon the beach and fling pebbles 
into the sea; only one abode in the immediate neighbourhood of the little town 
to which he had been ordered attracted his attention—not from it appearance, 
for it was one of those ugly buildings with which the Government is pleaged 
to mar the beauty of England, but from that of its inmate. It was the house 
appropriated to the use of the naval officer on the Preventive station. A soli- 
tary spot it looked, standing upon the edge of the cliff, with its dark look-out 
house on one side, and its paddock, not transformed into anything like a garden, 
onthe other. In the evenings the old sailor—he was a grey-haired, weather- 
beaten, and melancholy man—would come to the palings of the little paddock 
with his glass, and, after opining with the man on duty touching the suspi- 
cious appearance of some swift-sailing lugger, “far out on the sea,” would 
stand lingering alone, yet looking at Charles with an air of interest apart from 
mere curiosity. 

One night, after passing each other by several times on the beach, the sai- 
lor and the soldier opened a conversation, with the usual remarks upon the 
beauty of the night and the possibility of stormy weather. From this they 
passed to more ge=eral conversation, and ina day or two the old sailor had 
drawn something of the truth from our Ensign, who, quite unaccustomed to 
depend on his own entire resourc2s for amusement, and, moreover, really un- 
happy in mind, was ready to open his whole heart to one willing to sympa- 
thise with its feelings. So there, at the side of the vast sea, on a lovely even- 
ing, in the silence of twilight, (that silence with which the moon’s rising is fre- 
quently hallowed,) the grey-haired man and the slender boy began a friendship 
which lasted long, long after their parting. There sat they under the shadow of 
the tall cliffs; the steady tread of the tar on duty beat time, as it were, to the 
music of the gently-sounding waters: something mysterious there seemed in 
the shadowy outline of that tall pacing form, his hat whitened for concealment, 
and arms gleaming on his near approach to those 

Who talked together near the waters. 
For in truth it was a sweet night for kindly converse. 

A month after this found the pair sitting side by side in the same place. There 
is no need to carry my readers through the history of the old Lieutenant’s grow- 
ing interest and ripening regard for Charles.—no need to tell how it came 
about that he who had for many years locked up his mournful thoughts within 
himself, now yielded them up before the influence of a generous and sympathis- 
ing nature,—no need to wonder whether it was the companionship of youth so 
long wanted, unconsciously, perhaps, that opened the flood-gates of sensibility at 
once, and drew forth a history which, as mere romance, would have stirred up 
the liveliest emotions of pity amd regret. 

Alas for this history and its truth! 

Often, often faltered the poor Lieutenant’s voice in relating it; often paused 
he in his narrative for days together. These interruptions may be well imagin- 
ed; and, though it is an ‘old story, long gone by,” there may yet be some 
who can call to mind what I am about to relate touching 


THE TWO NUNS OF THE CONVENT OF ST. S-—. 
* * * * * 

‘* We were all very sad on board the Rattler after the death of our Comman- 
der. Poor fellow! he ought to have been a Post-Captain on the deck of a fri- 
gate, (soliloquized Charlton,) only be was neither a sprig of nobility, nor relat- 
ed toa Member of Parliament. Onboard our little sloop-of-war he died as we 
were coasting along the shores of Portugal; and the First Lieutenant imme. 
diately made his report to the proper authorities, at whose command we took up 
our staiion off C —— for atime. Winston and I had always been on friendly 
though not intimate terms; circumstances, however, now brought us more 
closely together. Our dispositions were unlike, but contrast is not infrequently 
the chief cement of friendship ; and we became sworn and inseparable allies. [ 
believe the grand secret of the commencement of Winston's regard for me lay 
in my being useful to him. He knew that, if absent from the ship, the duty 
would be more strictly done than if he were present ; and he, loving gaiety and 
excitement, was ccnstantly ashore. There were several villas scattered about 
the sea-coast, inhabited by the families of rich merchants from Lisbon, and 
among these Winston soon became popular. He would bring large parties on 
board to see the ship (there is no sight, you know, that women love so much) ; 
and, long before I had banished the memory of our dead Captain from my mind, 
we had merry meetings and dances, which ill accorded with my regrets for the 
lost. These at last were banished by a radiant pair of eyes, and a voice whose 
merriment was like the gentle ringing of a silverbell. I think I hear her laugh 
now, (murmured poor Charlton, soliloquizing again,) as I translated as well as 
I could the Midshipman’s report of the ball-room being ready in his own nauti- 
cal mode of expressing it, by informing us, through the skylight of the little ca- 
bin where we sat vver a repast of delicious fruits and the purest vintage, that 
‘the guns were all slued.”. She hada pale, pensive cousin at her elbow ; and, 
as I Jed out the lady of the radiant eyes to dance, Winston turned unwillingly, I 
thought, to the grave beauty, and offered her his arm; but she gave a pretty de. 
nial on the score of not having strength to join our English country dance, which 
we had introduced among them, and so sat down at the stern of the vessel, on a 
couch we had framed for the ladies, covered with the union-jack. She said she 
was content to look at us. And when the dance was ended, and Winston claim- 
ed my gay beauty for the next, I took my station beside the mournful cousin. I 
had heard her history previously, and she reminded me of it as we sat together 
apart from the dancers. It was well known: she had been betrothed to a weal- 
thy widower, and he had died ere the nuptials could take place, to the great de- 
light of his son, who came into the whole of his fortune, and the no less delight 
of his betrothed, which was somewhat abated by the declaration of her father 
that she should take the veil. I had often heard of such stories: nay, I had 
seen girls whose destiny was thus sealed; but to hear this poor melancholy 
creature speak of her past sorrow (for she had hated the old widower) and her 
future prospects,—to hear her sighing over this, while the brilliant band set the 
feet of others bounding on the deck, and while the boundless expanse of the 
‘* perpetual sea” seemed as it were the very type of freedom,—to see her large, 
melancholy eyes looking far beyond all that was passing before her, even into si- 
lence, and gloom, and despair, melting at last into a mechanical existence,— 
created a sudden and powerful interest inme. I looked up at our graceful and 
tapering masts, our delicately-shaped and dainty-looking ship, then at the vast 
waters, and lo! again at our streaming pennant. Strange, undefinable, but re- 
sistless thoughts crossed each other through my brain. In imagination I had 
borne Isidora—so was she named—from her enchainment of bigotry and despo- 
tism. ‘ Under the shadow of our flag,’ thought I, looking proudly up at the stand- 
ard that floated over our heads, ‘ she might besaved.’ Of thoughts beyond this 
I had none: a rescue for the oppressed was alll dreamt of: and, embodying 
that dream as well as I could, I made her understand my hopes, my wishes, and 
my fears. She trembled. shuddered, and knew not what tosay. The loud band 
called forth the dancers afresh: we had scarcely remarked its previous cessa- 
tion. The young, gay laughter of girls and merry-hearted Midshipmen rang a 
chorus to the light airs and harmonious symphonies as they preluded, in uncer- 
tain beauty, ere the dance began ; and the voice of Winston, calling upon all to 
join some giddy measure, forced us from our place of dreams and doubt. 


‘Hitherto my love had been given to the lady of the laughing eye. That 
night, or rather the next morning, | went tomy berth with a mind torn by per- 
plexing emotion; and {could hardly have fallen asleep ere I was aroused by 
Winston shaking me, and telling me that he had received sailing orders, and 
that we were to start with the first fair wind for the Mediterranean. The wind 
—shall ! say—favoured us. Isidora and her gay cousin had departed from the 
water-side to a villa some miles in the country, and close alongside of us lay a 
newly-arrived man-of-war, with a crusty old Commander on board, who was 
likely to report all our doings, if they were by any means inconsistent with our 
duty. Had they been beyond necessity correct, he would have allowed them to 
pass without praise from himself or others. Furthermore, he sent a sick Go- 
vernor’s son on board, to be taken to Malta forthwith. In short, in three hours 
we had fairly lost sight of the wooded declivities and ornamented villas in which 
Winston and I had passed many pleasant hours. Far away were we from Isidora 
and Maria,—far away, while they supposed us near them. 
* * * * 


* 


* 


“ Fortune—the fortune of war—sent us back again to the beautiful neighbor- 
hood from which we had been so suddenly banished, in fifteen months. Isidora 
had already taken the veil; and Maria’s parents being dead, her guardians had 


also placed her in the Convent of St. S for a time. 
. - * . * 





‘Strange memories come over me sometimes,” said Chariton, in his musing, 
melancholy voice,after pausing in his tale for a minute or two : “ strange recollec- 
tions of gentle and eager voices ; for, by the contrivance of an old nun, long 
since disgusted with the convent thraldom, and a priest, who could not withstand 
the glitter of our gold pieces, we frequently met in an adjoining vineyard,— 
Winston and Maria, | and Isidora ; for I had yielded up, if not my affections, at 
least my piiv tothe latter. Sometimes I am go lost in thought as to be again 
among the clustering vines: again I am looking into loving eyes; and, at last, 
I am called back again to life and present times by these waves, sounding at my 
feet, and warning me of where Iam, and of the lapse of years between those 
times and these.”’ 

Rising with an abruptness that startled Charles, Charlton said :— | 
* Not to-night! not to night! Wait till to-morrow, at this time, and I will | 
tell you the rest.” | 
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A word or two apart with the “look-out,” (how mechanical is the sailor's 
or the soldier's duty !)—a silent pause while he swept the horizon with his 
night-glass,—an expressive pressure of the Ensign’s hand in his own hard palm, 
—and Charlton, toiling up the steep shingled beach, stood awhile on the 
embankment, giving one last look upon the outstretched ocean; and, soon af- 
terwards, Charles heard the gate of the little paddock close, and finally the cot- 
tage door. So, with thoughts all stirred by the old sailor's recital, he wandered 
up and down the coast for an hour or two before he retired to his quarters for 
the night. 

On the following evening the pair met again in the dim twilight, and Charlton 
continued his recital. To avoid the accusation of tediousness, 1 may as wel} 
leave some of the scenes on which he dwelt with melancholy interest to the. 
imagination of my readers, (doubtless they can fillthem up at will frum various. 
passages of their own early times,) and proceed to the final detail of that event 
which had flung that shadow on his path which neither time nor circumstance 
had ever removed. 

“* The outer walls of the convent were washed by the ocean, and by degrees 
our vessel had been removed from her first anchorage to one almost opposite. 
Everything had been arranged for the reception of Donna Ieidora and Maria ; 
the priest was to accompany them on board to perform the marriage ceremony, 
since we, having no chaplain of our own, had resolved on profiting by such an 
opportunity till we could be re-married by a clergyman of our own church. A 
boat, manned by steady and tried men, with muffled oars, lay off the shore, 
awaiting our signal—of a momentary light—that all was ready. The priest 
had provided a ladder, and the hour fixed for the escape was that ap i 
the inmates of the convent to private prayer. My heart seemed to echo back 
every stroke of the booming bell, as it swung backwards and ferwards in its areh- 
way on the top of one of the convent towers. A long pause of suspense er- 
sued— Winston and I looking on each other in silence ; in truth, our thoughts 
were too deep for words. At last, a stone was thrown gently against the other 
side of the old wall. Inless than a minute, Winston and I were on the top of 
it, looking down upon the trembling group below. Ah! methinks! see Isido- 
ra’s uplifted face, more than usually whitened by the effects of moonlight. Then 
the moon became obscured, and we were in comparative darkness. ‘ Proceed!’ 
I heard Isidora whisper to the old nun, ‘ we owe it to you that we are here.’ The 
priest was already below the outer side of the wall to assist the females in their 
descent. The nun, nowise inclined to refuse precedence on such an occasion, 
did as she was bid. A veiled and trembling figure followed her; from her ter- 
ror, I felt convinced it was Isidora, and giving her into Winston's arm, I en- 
treated him to hasten to the boat that there might be less delay, while I awaited 
Maria’s ascent. ‘Hush !’ said the startled girl, with one foot on the ladder. 
‘ Be quick, in merey be quick !’ I exclaimed too loudly, in my terror—(for the 
first time in my life [felt an unequivocal sensation of fear.) Suddenly I felt 
her spring upwards on the ladder—then there was a sound of coming voices, a 
hurried tread of footsteps, lights flashed from various windows, the old bell 
knelled forth angry and appalling tones—words of doom ; and the terrified 
creature fell back upon the turf beneath. A shriek of anguish—it were a mercy 
if [could banish it from my memory and my frequent dreams—a cry for mercy, 
uttered by a nun in her behalf, as she raised the senseless form, were all I 
heard : the tall priest, a man of great power, frightened for his own sake as 
well as mine, dragged me down, and carrying me off in his arms as though I had 
been a weak child, jumped into the boat with me in which sat Winston and the 
rest. They laid me at their feet, almost powerless from terror and reflection, 
and yet fearfully alive to all that had passed, all that was passing. She whom I 
imagined my bride-elect, lay moaning in Winston’s arms, while he bent over her, 
kissing her lips, and calling her by a thousand endearing names. My bride-elect! 
—God help me! I heard at last, not Isidora’s, but Maria’s voice ; she it was 
whom I had delivered to Winston's care. My bride-elect—bride, iadeed, of the 
grave !—was that poor miserable and devoted victim I had seen surrounded by 
human bloodhounds beneath the old convent wall. 

‘** Have I courage,” continued Charlton, clasping his hands convulsively, ‘* to 
recall the history that I drew from the old priest in after years! Ob! my gra- 
cious and merciful Father!” cried the unhappy man, looking up to the calm 
heavens, where the placid moon and lustrous stars kept their untiring and eter- 
nal watchings—* merciful ard just Creator! can such things be done in thy 
name without retribution in this world? Dost thou not goad the evil-doers of 
such works with thy curse? What though they seem outwardly unpunished, 
have they not moments of remorseful agony, unmatched for horror in this world 
or the next? I trust, I ¢rust, they have!” he exclaimed, tossing bis arms high 
above his head, from whence his cap had fallen—‘ J trust”—and he clenched 
his teeth—“ I trust she is revenged !” 

* * * * 

‘They buried her alive,” he added, at last, in a low, hoarse whisper, and with 
brows knitted so closely together, in their agony of thought, that his dark eyes 
blazed from beneath them—** They doomed her to a slow and frightful death ; 
they bricked her up by degrees, and left her to die with a gap between her eyes 
énd the green spot where last I had seen her and heard her shriek. * * * 
Merciful Heaven! why are the waters of Lethe a fable! Wherefore can they 
not be granted to such as would resign all else on earth forthem? Her upturn- 
ed, whitened face—her shriek !” 

The veteran seaman’s breast heaved like the tossing billows before him—for 
the very sea seemed as though it participated in his miserable and angry recol- 
lections ; and then, once more clasping his hands earnestly together, he breathed 
a heavy curse upon her executioners. Pacing up and down beside the advanc- 
ing billows, Charles could hear his unfortunate friend weeping aloud ; and,when 
the violence of his tears had brought their own relief, he once more sat down 
beside the youth, who had sorrowfully listened to his miserabie recital, and con- 
cluded it. 

“T can call to mind,” he said, “ their laying me down in my berth. JT remem 
ber the sensation of my stone-cold face, my chattering teeth, my moist hair 
clinging to my cheek, my rigid lips, my wild weak cries of agony, my clasped 
imploring hands. Onward, onward we were sailing. I sat ap, and looked wildly 
through the port-hole: the shore was no longer visible. 1 forgot whither we 
were bound ; but the night was calm, end I could hear low whispering voices on 
the deck above me, Winston and his bride, leaning ever the ship’s side that bore 
them away from anguish and me from hope— 7 " . 

‘One day, a man-of-war came alongside of vs: she was homeward bound. 
I was ill enough, God knows, to be justly reported incapable of duty, and I was 
carried on board her. Winston and [ shook hands, in silence, on the deck of 
the Rattler, as I was leaving her; and I fancied I saw the figure of Maria look- 
ing at me from the distance as though wanting courage to approach and bid me 
farewell. I never saw either of them again. The romance soon became pub- 
lic, with the addition of a duel scene, for which there never was the slightest 
foundation. My terrible illness unfitted me for the Service for many years ; and, 
on my recovery, this appointment, which I might long ago have exchanged for 
what the world calls a better one, was offered to me. It suited my lonely ha- 
bits: here I am unmolested. Since that fatal night, which well-nigh shook my 
reason for ever from its seat, I have shunned society. I hear of Sir John and 
Lady Winston frequently. They are looked upon as gay people, (she not hav- 
ing taken the veil was entitled to her fortune, and established her legal right to 
it,) and as such are sought by the world. 

‘I wonder,” continued Charlton, after one of those thoughtful pauses with 
which his painful narrative had frequently been interrupted, **] wonder if Maria 
-—Lady Winston—ever thinks of [sidora!” He locked his hands in earnest 
prayer again, and looking upwards to the clear calm heavens Charles saw his 
lips move visibly, but inaudibly, and calling to mind the frequent recurrence of 
such voiceless aspirations, felt how truly the memory of Is:idora was with him 
undying. How little ; oh! how little do we know of one another's inner life! 
How little can we judge of what things pass through the minds of others from 
what is outwardly visible! To common observers Chariton was nothing but 
that almost dreaded person—an oddity. Ah! if they could have looked through 
the closed windows of his solitary dwelling on winter nights, and seen bim 
walking up and down the confines of his narrow room, with lips moving in bur- 
ried prayer, and with hands wrung together in agony !—ah! if they had seen 
this, they would not have passed him by with the unconcerned eyes usually 
turned on him by those even who were familiar with the incidents I have related ! 
‘Poor old Charlton,” he was called generally; some did not know—others 
scarcely recollected why. Adversity flings a heavy pall over her victims, 
which few care to raise. People go about the world seeking feasting rather than 
mourning. 


——E—=E 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 


In coming together, fellow citizens, to enter again upon the discharge of the 
duties with which the People have charged us,severally, we find great occasion 


to rejoice in the general prosperity of the country. We are in the enjoyment 
of all the blessings of civi! and religious liberty, with unexampled means of 
education, knowlecge and improvement. Through the year which is now draw- 
ing to a close, peace has been in our borders, and plenty in our habitations ; and 
although disease has visited some few portions of the land with distress and 
mortality, yet in general the health of the people has been preserved, and we 
are called upon, by the highest obligations of duty, to renew our thanks and 


our devotion to our Heaveniy Parent, who has continued to voucusafe to us the 





eminent blessings which surround us, end who has sosignally crowned the year 
with his goodness. f we find ourselves increasing, beyond example, in num- 
bers, in strength, in wealth, in knowledge, in everything which promores human 


and social happiness, let us ever remember our dependence, for all these, on the 
protection and merciful dispensations of Divine Providence. 
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Since yoor last adj 
indicted for the murder of au American citizen, and whose case has been the 


Alexander McLeod, a British subject, who was 


subject of a heretofore communicated to you, has been acquit- 
ted by the verdict of an impartial and intelligent jury, and has, under the judg- 
ment of the Court, been regularly discharged. ” 

Great Britain having made known to this Government that the expedition 
which was fitted out from Canada, for the destruction of the steamboat Caroline 
in the winter of 1837, and which resulted in the destruction of said boat, and in 
the death of an American citizen, was undertaken by orders emanating 
from the authorities of the British Government, in Canada, and demanding the 
discharge of McLeod upon the ground that, if engaged in that expedition, he 
did but fulfil the orders of his Government, has thus been answered in the only 
way in which she could be answered bya Government, the powers of which 
are distributed among its several departments by the fundamental law. Happily 
for the people of Great Britain, as well as those of the United States, the only 
mode by which an individual, arraigned for a criminal offence, before the Courts 
of either, can obtain his discharge, is by the independent action of the judicia- 
ry, and by proceedings equally familiar to the Courts of both countries. 

If in Great Britain a power exists in the Crown to cause to be entered a nolle 
prosequi, which 1s not the case with the Executive power of the United States 
‘upon a prosecution pending in a State court, yet there, no more than here, can 

the chie éxecutive power rescue a prisoner from custody without an order of 
the proper tribunal directing his discharge. The precise stage of the proceed- 
ings at which such orden may be made, is a matter of municipal regulation ex- 
clusively, and not to be complained of by any other government. in cases of 
this kind, a government becomes politically responsible only, when its tribunals 
of last resort are shown to have rendered unjust and injurious judgments in 
matters not doubtful. To the establishment and elucidation of this principle, 
no nation has lent its authority more effectually than Great Britain. Alexander 
McLeod having his option either to prosecute a writ of error from the decision 
of the Supreme Court of New York, which had been rendered upon his appli- 
cation for a discharge, to the Supreme Court of the United States, or to submit 
his case to the decision of a jury, preferred the latter, deeming it the readiest 
mode of obtaining his liberation, and the result has fully sustained the wisdom 
of his choice. 

The manner in which the issue submitted was tried, will satisfy the English 
Government that the principles of justice will never fail to govern the enlight- 
ened decision of an American tribunal—I cannot fail, however, to suggest to 
Congress the propriety, and, in some degree, the necessity, of making such 
provisions by law, so far as they may constitutionally do so, for the removal at 
their commencement, and at the option of the party, of all such cases us may 
hereafter arise, and which may involve the faithful observance and execution of 
our international obligations, from the State to the Federal Judiciary. This 

overnment, by our institutions, is charged with the maintenance of peace and 

the preservation of amicable relations with the nations of the earth; and ought 
to possess, without question, all the reasonable means of maintaining the ove 
and preserving the other. Whilst just confiderce is felt in the Judiciary of the 
' States, yet this Government ought to be competent in itself for the fulfilment of 
the high duties which have been devolved upon it under the organic law, by the 
States themselves. 

In the month of September, a party of armed men from Upper Canada in- 
vaded the territory of the United States, and forcibly seized upon the person of 
one Grogan, and, under circumstances of great harshness, hurriedly carried 
him beyond the limits of the United States, and delivered him up to the autho- 
rities of Canada. His immediate discharge was ordered by those authorities, 
upon the facts of the case being brought to their knowledge—a course of pro 
cedure which was to have been expected from a nation with whom we are at 

ace, and which was not more due to the rights of the United States, than to 
its own regard for justice. The correspondence which passed between the De- 

artment of State, and the British Envoy, Mr. Fox, and with the Governor of 
ermont, as soon as the facts had been made known to this Department, are 
herewith communicated. 

I regret that itis not in my power to make known to you an equally satis 
factory concluzion in the case of the Caroline steamer, with the ciicumstances 
connected with the destruction of which, in December, 1837, by an armed 
force fitted oxt in the Province of Upper Canada, you are already made acquaint- 
ed. No such atonement as was due for the public wrong done to the United 
States by this invasion of her territory, so wholly irrecencilable with her rights 
as an independent power, has yet been made. Inthe view taken by this Go- 
vernment, the inquiry whether the vesssel was in the employment of those who 
were prosecuting an unauthorized war against that Province, or was engaged 
by the owner in the business of transporting passengers to and from Navy Is- 
land in hopes of private gain, which was most probably the case, in no degree 
alters the real question at issue between the two governments. 

This government can never concede to any foreign Government the power, 
except in a case of the most urgent and extreme necessity, of invading its ter- 
ritory, either to arrest the persons or destroy the property of those who may 
have violated the municipal laws of such foreign Government, or have disre- 
wee: their obligations arising under the law of nations. The territory of the 

nited States must be regarded as sacredly secure against all such invasions, 
until they shall voluntarily acknowledge their inability to acquit themselves of 
their duties to: others. And in announcing this sentiment, I do but affirm a 
principle which no nation on earth would be more ready to vindicate, at all ha- 
zards, than the people and Government of Great Britain. 

If, upon a full investigation of all the facts, it shall appear that the owner of 
the Caroline was governed by a hostile intent, or had made common cause with 
those who were in the occuparcy of Navy Island, then, so far as he is con- 
cerned, there can be noclaim to indemnity for the destruction of his boat, 
which tais government would feel itself buund to prosecute—since he would 
have acted nut only in derogation of the rights of Great Britain, but ina clear 
violation ot the laws of the United States; but that is a question, which, how- 
ever settled, in no manner involves the higher consideration of the violation of 
territorial sovereignty and jurisdiction, To recognise it as aa admissible prac- 
tice that each government, in its turn, upon any sudden unauthorised outbreak, 
which, on a frontier, the extent of which renders it impossible for either to 
have an efficient force on every mile of it, and which outbreak, therefore, nei- 
ther may be able to suppress in aday, may take vengeance into his own hands, 
and without even a remonstrance, and in the absence of any pressing or over 
ruling necessity, may invade the territory of the other, would inevitably lead to 
resulis equally to be deplored by both. 

When border collisions come to receive the sanction, orto be made on the 
authority of either Government, general war must be the inevitable result. 
While it is the ardent desire of the United States to cultivate the relations of 
peace with all nations, and to fulfil all the duties of good neighborhood towards 
those who possess territories adjuining their own, that very desire would lead 
them to deny the right of any foreign power to invade their boundary with an 
armed force. The correspondence between the two Goveruments on this sub- 
ject will, at a futureday of your session, be submitted to your consideration ; 
and in the mean time, I cannot but indulge the hope that the British Govern- 
ment will see the propriety of renouncing a rule of future actiun, the precedent 
which has been set in the affair at Schlosser. 

I herewith submit the correspondence which has recently taken place be- 
tween the American Minister at the Court of St. James, Mr. Stevenson, and 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of that Government, on the right claimed by 
that Government to visit and detain vessels sailing under the American flag, 
and engaged in prosecuting lawful commerce in the African seas. Our com- 
mercial interests in that region have experienced considerable increase, and have 
become an object of much importance, and it is the duty of this Government 
to protect them against all improper and vexatious interruption. However de- 
sirous the United States may be for the suppression of the slave trade, they 
cannot consent to interpolations into the maritime code, at the mere will and 
pleasure of other governments. We deny the right of any such interpolation 
to any one, or all the nations of the Earth without our consent. 

We claim to have a voice in all amendments or alterations of that code— 
and when we are given to understand, as in this instance, by a foreign Govern- 
ment, that the treaties with other nations cannot be be executed without the 
establishment and enforcement of new principles of maritime police, to be ap- 
plied without our consent, we must empluy a language neither of equivocal im- 
port, or susceptible of misconstruction. American citizens prosecuting a law- 
ful commerce in the African seas, under the flag of their country, are not re- 
sponsible for the abuse or unlawful use of that flag by others ; nor can they 
rightfully on account of any such alleged abuses, be interrupted, molested or 
detained while on the ocean; and if thus molested and detained, while pursu- 
ing honest vovages, in the usual way, and violating no law themselves, they 
are unquestionably entitled to indemnity. This Government has manifested 
— to the slave trade, in a manner which cannot be misunder- 
stood. 

By its fundamental law, it prescribed limits in point of time to its continu- 
ance ; and against its own citizens, who might so far forget the rights of hu- 
manity as to engsge in that wicked traffic, it has long since, by its municipal 
laws, denounced the most condign punishment. Many of the States compos- 


ing this Union, had made appeals to the civilized world for its suppression, long | 
before the moral sense of other nations bad become shocked by the iniquities of 
the traffic. Whether this Government should now enter into treaties contain: | 


ing mutual stipulations upon this subject, is a question for its mature delibera- 
tion. Certain it is, that if the right to detain American ships on the high seas 
can be justified on the plea of a necessity for such detention, arising out of the 
existence of treaties between other nations, the same plea may be extended 
and enlarged by the new stipulations of new treaties, to which the United 
States may not be aparty. This Government will not cease to urge upon that 


of Great Britain, full and ample remuneration for all losses, whether arising 
from detention or otherwise, to which American citizens have heretofore been, 
or may hereafter be subjected, by the exercise of rights which this Government 
cannot recognise as legitimate and proper. 

Nor will I indulge a doubt but that the sense of justice of Great Britain will 
constrain her to make retribution for any wrong, or loss, which any American 
citizen, engaged in the prosecution of lawful commerce, may have experienced 
at the hand of her cruisers, or other public authorities. The goverament, at the 
same time, will re}ax no effort to prevent its citizens, if there be any so disposed, 
| from prosecuting a traffic so revolting to the feelings of humanity. It seeks to 
| do no more than to protect the fair and honest trader from molestation and in- 
| jory ; but while the enterprising mariner, engaged in the pursuit of an honorable 
| trade, is entitled to its protection, it will visit with condign punishment, others 
| of an opposite character. 

I invite your attention to existing laws for the suppression of the African 
slave trade, and recommend all such alterations, as may give to them greater 
force and efficacy. That the American flag is greatly abused by the abandoned 
and profligate of other nations, is but too probable. Congress has, not long 
since, had this subject under its consideration, and its importance well justifies 
renewed and anxious aitention. 

1 also communicate herewith the copy of a correspondence between Mr. Ste- 
venson and Lord Palmerston, upon the subject so interesting to several of the 
Southern States, of the rice duties, wkich resulted honoratly to the justice of 
Great Britain, and advantageously to the United States. 

At the opening of the last annual session, the President informed Congress of 
the progress which had then been made in negetiating a convention between this 
government and that of England, with aview to the final settlement of the 
question of the boundary between the territorial limits of the two countries. I 
regret to say, that little further advancement of the object has been accomplish- 
ed since last year; but this is owing to circumstances no way indicative of any 
abatement of the desire of both parties to hasten the negociation to its conclu. 
sion, and to settle the question in dispute, as early as possible. Inthe course of 
the session it is my hope to be able to announce some further degree of progress, 
towards the accomplishment of this highly desirable end. 

The commission appointed by the Government for the exploration and survey 
of the line of boundary separating the states of Maine and New-Hampshire 
from the conterminous British Provinces, is, it is believed, about to close its 
field labors, and is expected to report the results of its examinations to the 
Department of State. The report, when received, will be laid before Congress. 

The failure on the part of Spain to pay, with punctuality, the interest due 
under the Convention of 1834, for the settlement of claims between the two 
countries, has made it the duty of the Executive to call the particuiar attention 
of that Government to the subject. A disposition has been manifesied by it, 
which is believed to be entirely sincere, to fulfil its obligations, in this respect, 
so soon as its internal condition and the state of its finances will permit. An 
arrangement is in progress, from the result of which, it is trusted tha: those of 
our citizens who have claims under the Convention, will, at no distant day, re- 
ceive the stipulated payments. 

A Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Belgium was concluded and 
signed at Washington on the 29th March, 1840, and was duly sanctioned by the 
Senate of the United States. ‘The treaty was ratified by His Belgian Majesty, 
but did not receive the approbation of the Belgian Chambers within the time li- 
mited by its terms, and has, therefore, become void. 

This occurrence assumes the graver aspect from the consider tion that, in 
1833, a Treaty negotiated between the two Governments, and ratified on the 
part of the United States, failed to be ratified on the part of Belgium. The 
Representative of that Government at Washington, informs the Department of 
State that he has been instrucied to give explanations of the causes which oc- 
casioned delay in the approval of the late Treaty by the Legislature, and to ex- 
press the regret of the King at the occurrence. 

The joint commission under the Convention with Texas, to ascertain the true 
boundary between the two countries, has concluded its labours ; but the final 
report of the commissioner of the United States has not been received. It is 
understood, however, that the meridian line, as traced by the commission, lies 
somewhat further East than the position hitherto generally assigned to it, and, 
consequently, includes in Texas some part of the territory which had been con- 
sidered es belonging to the State of Lousiana and Arkansas. 

The United States cannot but take a deep interest in whatever relates to this 
young, but growing Repubiic. Settled principally by emigrants from the Uni- 
ted States, we have the happiness to know that the great principles of civil li- 
berty aro there destined to flourish, under wise institutions and wholesome 
laws ; and that, through its example, another evidence is to be afforded of the 
capacity of popular institutions, to advance the prosperity, happiness, and per- 
manent glory of the human race. 

The great truth, that government was made for the people, and not the peo- 
ple for government, has already been established in the practice and by the 
example of these United States ; and we can do no other than contemplate its 
further exemplification by a sister Republic, with the deepest interest. 

Our relations with the independent States of this hemisphere, formerly un- 
der the dominion of Spain, have not undergone any material change within 
the past year. The incessant sanguinary conflicts in, or between those coun- 
tries, are to be greatly deplored, as necessarily tending to disable them from 
performing their duties as inembers of the community of nations, and rising to 
the destiny which the position and natural resources of many of them might 
lead them justly to anticipate, as constantly giving occasion, also, directly or 
indirectly, for complaints on the part of our citizens who resort thither for pur- 
poses of commercial intercourse, and as retarding reparation for wrongs already 
committed, some of which are by no means of recent date. 

The failure of the Congress of Ecuador to hold a session, at the time ap- 
poiuted for that purpose, in January last, will probably render abortive a treaty 
of commerce with that Republic, which was signec at Quite on the 1ldih of 
June, 1839, and had been duly ratified on our part, prior to its ratification by 
the Ecuadorian Executive. 

A Convention which has been concluded with the Republic of Peru, provid- 
ing for the settlement of certain claims of citizens of the Unted Srates, 
upon the Government of that Republic, will be duly submitted to the Senate. 

The claims of ovr citizens against the Brazilian government, originating 
from captures, and other causes, are still unsatistied. ‘The United States have, 
however, so uniformly shown a disposition to cultivate relations of amity with 
that Empire, that it is hoped, the unequivucal tokens of the same spirit towards 
us, which an adjustment of the affairs referred to would afford, will be given 
without further avoidable delay. 

The war with the Indian tribes on the peninsula of Florida has, during the 
last summer and fall, been prosecuted with untiring activity and zeal. A sum- 
mer campaign was resolved upon, as the best mode of bringing it to a close 
Our brave officers and men who had been engaged in that service, have suffer 
ed toils and privations, exhibited an energy, which, in any other war, would 
have won for them unfading laurels. In despite of the sickness incident to the 
climate, they have penetrated the fastnesses of the Indians, broken up their en- 
campments, and harassed them unceasingly. Numbers have been captured, 
and still greater numbers have surrendered, and have been transported to join 
their brethren on the lands elsewhere alloted to them by the Guvernment,—and 
a strong hope is entertained that, under the conduct of the gallant officer at the 
head of the troops in Florida, that troublesome and expensive war is destined to 
a speedy termination. With all the other tribes, we are enjoying the blessings 
of peace. Ourduty, as well as our best interests, prompt us to observe in all 
our intercourse with them, fidelity in fulfilling our engagements, the practice 
of strict justice, as well as the constant exercise of acts of benevolence and 
kindness’ These are the great instruments of civilization, and through the use 
of thein alone, can the untutored child of the forest be induced to listen to ita 
teachings. 

The Secretary of State, on whom the acts of Congress have devolved the 
duty of directing the proceedings for the taking of the Sixth Census, or enu- 
meration of the inhabuantsef the United States, will report to the Houses the 
progress of that work. The enumeration of persone has been completed, and 
exhibits a grand total of 17,069,453; making an increase over the Census of 
1830 of 4,202,646 inhabitants, and showing a gain in a ratio exceeding 32 1-2 
per cent. tor the last ten years. 

From the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, you will be informed of 
the condition of the finances. The balance in the Treasury on the first of 
January last, as stated inthe report of the Secretary of the Treasury, submit- 
ted to Congress at the extra Session, was $987,345,03. The receipts of the 
Treasury, during the three first quarters of this year, from all sources, amount 
| to $23.467,.052 52. The estimated receipts for the fourth quarter, amount to 
| $6,943,095 25, amounting to $30 410,167 77 ; and making with the balance in 
| the Treasury, on the first of January last, $31,397,512 80. The expenditure 

for the first three quarters of this year amount to $24,734,346 97. The ex- 
penditures for the fourth quarter, as estimated, will amount to $7,290,723 73: 
—thus making a total of $32,025,070 70; aud leaving a deficit to be provided 
| for, on the first of January next, of about $627,557 90 
| Of the loan of $12,000,000, which was authorized by Cungress at its late 











| session, only $5,432,726 88 have been negotiated. ‘The shortness of time 
which it had to ran, has presented no inconsiderable impediment in the way of 
its being taken by capitalists at home, while the saine cause would have oper- 
| ated with much greater force in the foreign market. For that reason the fo- 

reign market has not been resorted to; and it is now submitted whether it 
, would not be advisable to amend the law by making what remains undisposed 
of, payable at a more distant day. 


December 11, 


©f that most delicate operation, moderate counsels would seem to be the wi- 
sest. The Government, under which it is our happiness to live, owes its exist- 
ence to the spirit of compromise which prevailed among its framers—jarring 
and discordant opinions could only have been reconciled by that noble spirit of, 
patriotism, which prompted conciliation,and resulted in harmony, In the same 

spirit the compromise bill, as it is commonly called, was adopted at the session 

of 1833. While the people of no portion of the Union will ever hesitate to 

pay all necessary taxes for the support of Government, yet an innate repug- 

nance exists, to the imposition of burthens not really necessary for that object. 

In imposing duties, however, for the purpose of revenue, a right to discriminate 

as to the articles on which the duty shall be laid, as well as the amount, ne- 
cessarily and most properly exists. Otherwise the Government would be placed 
in the condition of having to levy the same duties upon all articles, the produe- 
tive as well as the unproductive. The slightest duty upon some, might have 
the effect of causing their importation to cease, whereas others entering exten- 
sively into the consumption of the country, might bear the heaviest without 
any sensible diminution in the amount imper.ed. So also the Government 
may be justified in so discriminating, by reference to other considerations of 
domestic policy connected with our manufactures. So long as the duties shall 
be laid with distinct reference to the wants of the Treasury, uo well founded 
objection can exist against them. It might be esteemed desirable that no 
such augmentation of the taxes should take place as would have the effect of 
annulling the land proceeds distribution act of the last seasion, which act it de- 

clared to be inoperative the moment the duties are increased beyond 20 per 
cent., the maximum rate established by the Compromise act. Some of the pro- 
visions of the Compromise act, which will go into effect on the 30th day of June 
next, may, however, be found exceedingly inconvenient in practice, under any 
regulations that Congress may adopt. I refer more particularly tothat relating 
to the home valuation. A difference in valae of the same articles to some 
extent, willnecessarily, exist at different ports—but that is altogether insignifi- 
cant, when compared with the conflicts in valuation, which are likely to arise, 

from the differences of opinion among the numerous appraisers of merchandize. 

In many instances the estimates of value must be conjectural, and thus as many 
different rates of value may be established as there are appraisers. These dif- 
ferences in valuation may also be increased by the inclination, which, without 
the slightest imputation on the part of the appraisers in favour of their respect- 
ive ports of entry. Irecommend this whole subject to the consideration of Con- 
gress, with a single additional remark. Certainty and permanency in any system 

of governmental policy are, in ali respects, eminently desirable ; but more par- 
ticularly is this true in all that affects trade and commerce, the operations of 
which depend much more on the certainty of their returns, and calculations 

which embrace distant periods of time, than on high bounties, or duties, which 

are liable to constant fluctuations. 

At your late session, I invited your attention to the condition of the currency 
end exchanges, and urged the necessity of adopting such measures as were 
consistent with the constitutional competency of the government, in order to 
correct the unsoundness of the one, and as far as practicable the inequalities of 
the other. No country can be in the enjoyment of its full measure of prospe- 
rity, without the presence of a medium of exchange, approximating to unifor- 
mity of value. What is necessary as between the different nations of the 
earth, is aiso important as between the inhabitants of different parts of the 
same country ; with the first the precious metals constitute the chief medium 
of circulation, and such also would be the case as to the last, but for inventions 
comparatively modern, which have furnished, in place of gold and silver, a pa- 
per circulation. I do not propose to enter into a comparative analysis of the 
merits of the twosystems. Such belonged more properly to the period of the 
introduction of the paper system. The speculative philosopher might find in- 
ducements to prosecute the inquiry, but his researches could only lead him to 
conclude,that the paper system had probably better never have been introduced, 
and that society might have been much happier without it. The practical 
statesman has a very different task to perform. He has to look at things as 
they are—to take them as he finds them—to supply deficiencies, and to prune 
excesses as farasin him lies. The task of furuishing a corrective for derange- 
meuts of the paper medium with us, is almost inexpressibly great. The power 
exerted by the States tocharter banking corporations, and which, having been 
carried to great excess, has filled the country with, in most of the States, an ir- 
redeemable paper medium, is an evil which, in some way or other, requires @ 
corrective. The rates at which bills of exchange are negotiated between dif- 
fereut parts of the country, furnish an index of the value of the local substitute 
for gold and silver, which Is, in many parts, so far depreciated, as not to be re- 
ceived, except at a large discount, in payment of debts, or in the purchase of 
produce. It could be earnestly desired that every bank not possessing the 
means of resumption, should follow the example of the late United States Bank 
of Pennsylvania, and go into liquidation, rather than by refusing to do so to 
continue embarrassments in the way of solvent institutions, thereby augmenting 
the vifficulues incident to tke present condition of things. Whether this Ge- 
vernment, with due regard to the rights of the States, has any power to con- 
strain the banks, either toresume specie payments,or to force them into liquida- 
tion, is an enquiry which wi'l not fail to claim your consideration 

In view of the great advautages which are allowed the corporators, not among 
the least of which is the authority contained in most of their charters, to make 
loans to three times the amount of their capital, thereby often deriving three 
times as much interest on the same amount of money as any individual 1s per- 
mitted by law to receive, no svilicient apology can be urged for a long continued 
suspension of specie payments. Such suspension is productive of the great- 
est detriment to the public, »y expelling from circulation the precious me- 
tals, and seriously hazarding the success of any effort that this Government 
can make, to increase commercial facilities, and to advance the public interests. 

This is the more to be regretted, and the indispensable necessity for a sound 
currency becomes the more manifest, when we reflect on the vast amount of the 
internal commerce of the couatry. Of this we have no statistics, nog just data 
for forming adequate opinions. But there can be no doubt, but that the amount 
of transportation coastwise, by sea, and the transportation inland by railroads 
and canals, and by steamoats and other modes of conveyance, over the surface 
of our vast rivers and immense lakes, and the value of property carried and in- 
terchanged by these means, forma general aggregate, to which the foreign com- 
merce of the country, large as it is, makes but a distant approach, 

In the absence of any controlling power over this subject, which by forcing a 
general resumption of specie payments would at once have the effect of restor- 
ing a sound medium of exchange, end would leave to the country but little to 
desire, what measure of relief, falling within the limits of our constitutional 
competency, does it become this Government to adopt! It was my painful 
duty at your last session, under the weight of most solemn obligations to differ 
with Congress on the measures which it proposed for my approval, and which it 
doubtless regarded as corrective of existing evils. Subsequent reflection, and 
eveuts since occurring, have only served to confirm me in the opinions then en- 
tertained, and frankly expressed. 

1 must be permitted tu add, that no scheme of governmental policy, unaided 
by individual exertions, can be available for ameliorating the present condition 
of things. Commercial modes of exchange and a good currency, are but the 
necessary means of commerce and intercourse, not the direct productive sources 
of wealth. Wealth can only be accumulated by the earnings of industry and 
the savings of fragality ; and nothing can be more ill-judged than to look to fa- 
cilities in borrowing, or to a redundant circulation, fur the power of discharging 
pecuniary obligations. The country is fill of resources and the people full of 
energy, and the great and permanent remedy for present embarrassments must 
be sought in industry, economy, the observance of goud faith, and the favorable 
influence of time. 

In pursuance of a pledge given to you in my last message to Congress, which 
pledge | urge as an apology for venturing to present you the details of any 
plan, the Secretary of the Treasury will be ready to submit to you, should you 
require it, a plan of fiaance which, while it throws around the public treasure 
reasonable guards for its protection, and rests on powers acknowledged in prac- 
tice to exist from the origin of the Government, will, at the same time, furnish 
to the country a sound paper medium, and afford all reasonable facilities for re- 
gulating the Exchanges. When submitied, you will perceive in it a plan amen- 
datory of the existing !aws in relation to the Treasury Department—subordinate 
in all respects to the will of Congress directly, and the will of the people indi- 
rectly —self-sustaining, should it be found in practice to realize its promises im 
theory, and repealable at the pleasure of Congyess. It proposes by effectual re- 
straints, and by invoking the true spirit of ourine itutions, to separate the purse 
from the sword ; or more properly to speak, denies any other control to the Pre- 
sident over the agents who may be selected to carry it into execution, but what 
inay be indispensably necessary tO secure the fidelity of such agents ; and, by 
wise regulations, keeps plainly apart from each other, private and public funds. 
It contemplates the establisiiment of a Beard of Control, at the Seat of Govern- 
ment, with agencies at prominent commercial points, or wherever else Congrees 
shall direct, for the safe keeping and disbursement of the public moneys, and a 
substitution, at the option of the public cre litor, the Treasury notes, in leu of 
gold and silver. Jt proposes to limit the issues to an amount not to exceed 
$15,000,000 —without the express sanction of the Legislative power. It also 
authorizes the receipt of individual deposits of gold and silver to a limited 
amount, and the granting certificates of deposit, divided into such sums a3 may 
be called for by the depositors. It proceeds a step further, and authorizes the 
purchase and sale of Domestic Bills and drafts, resting on a real and substantial 
basis, pay«ble at sight, or having bot a short time .o run, and drawn on places 
not less than one hundred miles apart—which authority, except in eo far as may 
be necessary for Government porposes exclusively, is only to be exerted upon 





Should it be necessary, in any view that Congress may take of the subject, 
to revise the existing tariff of duties, I beg leave vo say, that in the performance 


the express condition, that its exercise shall not be prohibited by the State im 
which the agency is situated. 
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In order to cover the expenses incident to the plan, it will be authorised to 
receive moderate premiums for certificates issued on deposits, and on bills bought 
and sold, and thus, as far as its dealings extend, to furnish facilities to com- 
mercial intercourse at the lowest possible rates, and tosubtract from the earnings 
of industry, the least possible sum. It uses the State Banks at a distance from 
the agencies, as auxiliaries, without imparting any power to trade in its name. 
It is subjected to such guards and restraints as have appeared to be necessary. 
It is the creature of law, and exists only at the pleasure of the legislature. It 
is made to rest on an actual specie basis, in order to redeem the notes at the 
places of issue—produces no dangerous redundancy of circulation—affords no 
temptation to speculation—is attended by no inflation of prices—is equable in 
its operation—makes the Treasury notes, which it may use along with the cer- 
tificates of deposit, and the notes of specie paying banks—convertible at the 
place where collected, receivable in payment of Government dues—ard, with- 
out violating any principle of the Constitution, affords the Government and the 
people such facilities as are called for by the wants of both Such, it has ap- 
peared to me, are its recommendations, and in view of them it will be submit- 
ted, whenever you may require it, to your consideration , 

Iam not able to perceive that any fair and candid objection can be urged 
against the plan, the principal outlines of which I have thus presented, I can- 
not doubt but that the notes which it proposes to furnish, at the voluntary op- 
tion of the public creditor, issued in lieu of the revenue and its certificates of 
deposite, will be maintained at an equality with gold and silver, every where. 
They are redeemable every where in payment vf Government dues. The 
Treasury notes are limited to an amount of one-fourth less than the estimated 
annual receipts of the Treasury, and in addition they rest upon the faith of the 
Goveriument for their redemption. If all these assurances are not sufficient to 
make them available, then the idea, as it seems to me, of furnishing a suund pa- 
per medium of exchanges, may be entirely abandoned. ; 

Ifa fear be induiged that the Government may be tempted to run into excess 
in its issues, at any future day, it seems to me that no such apprehension can rea- 
sovably be entertaized, until all confidence in the representatives of the States, 
and of the people, as well as of the people themselves, shall be lost. The 
weightiest considerations of policy require that the restraints now proposed to 
be threwn aruund the measure should not, for light causes be removed. ‘To ar- 
gue against any proposed plan its liability to possible abuse, is to reject every 
expedient, since every thing dependent on human action is liable to abuse. 
Fifteen millions of Treasury notes may be issued asthe maximum, but a dis- 
cretionary power isto be given to the Board of Control, under that sum; and 
every consideration will unite in leading them to feel their way with caution. 
For the eight first years of the existence of the late Bank of the United States, 
its circulation barely exceeded $4,000,000 ; and for five of its most prosperous 
years, it was about equal to $16,000 000; furthermore, the authority given to 
receive private deposits to a limited amount, and to issue certificates in such 
sums as may be called for by the depositors, may so far fill up the channels of 
circulation as greatly to diminish the necessity of any considerable issue of 
Treasury notes. A restraint upou the amount of private deposits has seemed 
to be indispensably necessary, from an apprehension thought to be well founded, 
that in any emergency of trade, cunfidence might be so far shaken in the banks 
as to induce a withdrawal from them of private deposits, with a view to insure 
their unquestionable safety when deposited with the Government, which might 
prove eminently disastrous to the State Banks. Is it objected that it is propo- 
sed to authorize the agencies to deal in Bills of Exchange? It is answered, 
that such dealings are to be carried on at the lowest possible premium—are 
made to rest on an unquestionably sound basis—are designed to re-imburse 
merely the expenses which would otherwise devolve upon the Treasury, and are 
in strict subordination to the decision of the Supreme Court, in the case of the 
Bank of Augusta against Earle, and other reported cases; and thereby avoids 
all conflict with State jurisdiction, which I hold to be indispensably requisite. It 
leaves the banking privileges of the States without interference—looks to the 
Treasury and the Uniov,—and, while furnishing every facility to the first, is 
careful of the interests of the last. But above all, it is created by law, is ame- 
nable by law, and is repealable by law; and wedded as 1 am to no theory, but 
looking solely to the advancement of the public good, I shall be amongst the 
very first to urge its repeal, if it be found not to subserve the purposes and ob 
jects for which it may be created. Nor will the plan be submitted in any over- 
weening confidence, in the sufficiency of my own judgment, but with moch 
greater reliance on the wisdom and patriotisin of Cungress. I cannot abandon 
this subject without urgivg upon you in the most emphatic manner, whatever 
may be your action on the suggestions which I have felt it to be my duty to 
submit, to relieve the Cnief Executive Magistrate by any and all constitutional 
means, from a controlling power over the public Treasury. If, inthe plan pro- 
posed, should you deem it worthy of your considoration, that separation is not 
as complete as you may desire, you will, doubtless, amend it in that particular. 
For myself, I disclaim all desire to have any control over the public moneys, 
other than what is indispensably necessary, to execute the laws which you may 

ass. 

Nor can I fail to advert, in this connection, to the debts which many of the 
States of the Union have contracted abroad, and under which they continue to 
labor. That indebtedness amounts to a sum not less than $200 000,000, and 
which has been retributed to therm, for the must part, in works of internal im- 
provement, which sre destined to prove of vast importance in ultimately advan- 
cing their prosperity and wealth. For the debts thus contracted, the States are 
alone responsible. I canco no more than express the belief that each State 
will feel itself bound by every consideration of honor, as well as of interest, to 
meet its engagements with punctuality. The failure, however, of any one 
State todo so, should in no degree affect the credit of the rest; and the foreign 
capitalists will have no just cause to experience alarm as to all other State stocks, 
because any one or more of the States may neglect to frovide with punctuality 
the means of redeeming their engagements. Even such States, should there be 
any, considering the great rapiduy with which their resources are developing 
themselves, will not tail to have the means, at no very distant day, to redeem 
their obligations to the uttermost farthing ; nor will | doubt but that in view of 
that honourable conduct which has evermore governed the States, and the People 
of this Union, they will each and all resort to every legitimate expedient, before 
they will forego a faithful compliance with their obligations. 

From the report of the Secretary of War, and other reports accompanying it, 
you will be informed of the progress which has been made in the fortifications 

designed for the protection of our principal cities, roadsteads, and inland fron- 
tier, during the present year; together with their true state and condition. 
They will be prosecuted to completion with all the expedition which the means 
placed by Congress at the disposal of the Executive will allow. 

I recommend particularly to your consideration that portion of the Secreta- 
ry’s report which proposes the establishment of a chain of military posts, from 
Council Biuffs to some point on the Pacific Ocean, within our limits. The be- 
nefitthereby destined to accrue to our citizens engaged in the fur trade, over 
that wilderness region, added to the importance of cultivating friendly rela 
tions with savage tribes inhabiting it, and at the same time of giving protection 
to our frontier settlements, and of establishing the means of safe intercourse 
between the American settlements at the mouth of the Columbia river, and 
those on this side of the Rocky Mountains, would seem to suggest the impor- 
tance of carrying into effect the recommendations upon this head with as little 
delay as may be practicable. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy, will place you in possession of the 
present condition of that important arm of the national defence. Every effort 
will be made to add to its efficiency, and [ cannot too strongly urge upon you, 
liberal appropriations to that branch of the public service. Inducements of the 
weightiest character exist for the adoption of this course of policy. Our ex- 
tended and otherwise exposed maritime frontier calls for protection, to the fur- 
nishing of which an efficient naval force is indispensable. We look to no fo- 
reign conquests, hor do we propose to enter into competition with any other 
nation for supremacy on the vcean.—but it is due not only to the honor, but to 
the security of the People of the United States, thatno nation should be per- 
mitted to invade our waters at pleasure, and subject our towns and villages to 
conflagration or pillage. Economy in all branches of the public service, is due 
from all the public agents to the people—but parsimony a:one would suggest the 
withholding the vecessary means, fur the protection of our domestic firesides 
from invasion, and our national honor from disgrace. I would inmost earnestly re- 
commend to Congress, to abstain from all appropriations for objects not abse- 
lutely necessary ; but I take upon myeelf, without a moment of hesitancy, all 
she responsibility of recommending the increase and prompt equipment of that 
gallant Navy, which bas lighted up every sea with its victories, and spread an 
imperishable glory over the Couutry, 

The report of the Postmaster General wil] claim your particular attention, 
not only because of the valuable suggestions which it contains, but because of 
the great importance which, at all times, attaches to that interesting branch of 
the public service. The increased expense of transporting the mail along the 
principal routes,necessarily claims the public attention,and has awakened a cor- 
responding solicitade on the part of the Government, The transmission of the 
mai! must keep pace with those facilities of intercommunication which are eve- 
ry day becoming greater through the building of railroads, and the application 
of steam power—but it cannot be disguised that, in order to do so, the Post Of 
fice Department is subject to heavy exactions? The lines of communication 
between distant parts of the Union, are, toa great extent, occupied by railroads, 
which, in the nature of things, possess a complete monopely, and the Depart- 
mewt is therefore liable to heavy and unreasonable charges. This evil is desti- 
ned to great increase in future, and some timely measures may become neces. 
sary to guard against it. 

I feel it my duty to bring under your consideration a practice which has grown 
up in the administration of the Government, and which, I am deeply convinced 
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ought to be corrected. I allude to the exercise of the power, which usage, ra- 
ther than reason, has vested in the Presidents, of removing incumbents from 
office in order to substitute others more in favor with the dominant party. My 
own couduct, in this respect, has been governed by a conscientious purpose to 
exercise the removing power, enly in cases of unfaithfulness or inability, or in 
those in which its exercise appeared necessary, in order to discountenance and 
subvert that spirit of active partisanship on the part of holders of office, which 
not only withdraws them from the steady and impartial discharge of their offi- 
cial duties, but exerts an undue and injurious influence over elections, and de- 
sb the character of the Government itself, inasmuch as it exhibits the Chief 

agistrate,as being a party, through his agents, in the secret plots or workings, 
of political parties. 

In respect to the exercise of this power, nothing should be left to discretion, 
which may safely be regulated by law; and it is of high importance to restrain, 
as far as possible, the stimulus of personal interests in public elections. Con- 
sidering the great increase which has been made in public offices, in the last 
quarter of acentury, and the probability of farther increase, we incur the ha- 
zard of witnessing violent political conteats, directed too often to the single ob- 
ject of retaining office, by those who are in, or obtaining it, by those who are 
out. Under the influence of these convictions, I shall cordially concur in any 
constitutional measures for regulating, and by regulating, restraining, the power 
of removal. 

I suggest for your consideration, the propriety of making, without farther de- 
lay, some specific application of the funds derived under the will of Mr. 
Smithson, of England, for the diffusion of knowledge ; and which have, here- 
tofore, been vested in public stocks, until such time as Congress should think 
proper to give them a specific direction. Nor will you, I feel confident, permit 
any abatement of the principal of the legacy to be made, should it turn out 
that the stocks, in which the investinents have been made, have undergone a 
depreciation. 

In conclusion, I commend to your care the interests of this District, for 
which you are the exclusive legislators. Considering that this city is the resi- 
deuce of the Government, and, for a large part of the year, of Congress, and 
considering also, the great cost of the Public Buildings, and the propriety of 
affording them at all times careful protection, it seems not unreasonable that 
Congress should contribute towards the expense of an efficient police. 

Washington, December, 7, 1841. JOHN TYLER. 

— 
LECTURE ON THE WAR WITH CHINA. 
Delivered before the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
BY THE HON. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

The existing state of the relations between the kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the Empire of China, opens for discussion questions of deep inter- 
est to the whole human race; and of pre-eminent interest to the people of the 
North American Union. 

Great Britain and China are at war. The questions which immediately rise 
for consideration, in this conflict between two of the mightiest Nations of the 
Globe, are— 

1. Which of the two parties to the contest has the righteous cause ! 

2. What are the prospects of its progress and termination. 

3. How the interests of other nations, and particularly of the United States, 
are already, or are likely to be hereafter, affected by it. 

4. What are the duties of the Government and People of the United States 
resulting from it? 

For the solution of the first of these questions, we must resort to a statement 
of the facts in which the controversy originated, and for a candid application to 
those facts, of the Laws ef Nature and of Nations. 

But before entering on the inquiry, it may be proper to remark that aa emi- 
nent Fresch writer upon the subject of international Law, has contended that 
there can be no such thing, and he makes it a subject of grave and serious 
charge against the English language itself, that it applies the word Law to the 
obligations incumbent upon Nations. His argument is that Law isa rule of 
conduct prescribed by a superior—a Legislature, that is, an Act of Government 
deriving its force from Sovereign authority and binding only upon the subject 
That nations being independent, acknowledge no superior, and have no com- 
mon Sovereign from whem they can receive the law. That all the relative du- 
ties between Natious result from right and wrong, from conventions or com- 
pact, aud from usage or custom, to neither of which can the term Law be pro- 
perly applied. That this system of rules had been called by the Romans the 
Jus Gentium, and in ali languages of modern Europe. the Right of Nations, er 
the rights of War and Peece. Upon the rigorous analysis of the meaning of 
words it must be admitted that there is much force in this objection. Law and 
Right, we know but too well by the experience of mankind, in all ages, inclu- 
ding our own, are notconvertibie terms. Law, necessarily implies command 





But we speak the English language, and what the men of other tongues call 
the right of nations, we call the Laws of Nations. What, then, are the laws 
of nature, by the rules of which the right and wrong of the present contest be- 


tween Great Britain and China are to be ascertained? And here we are to re- 
member, that by the laws of nations are to be understood not one code of laws, 
binding alike upon allthe nations of the earth but a system of rules, varying 
according to the character and condition of the parties concerned. The gene- 
ral law of nations is derived from four distinct sources, denominated by Vattel 
the necessary, voluntary, conventional, and customary jaws of nations. The 
necessary law isthe application of the laws of nature to the intercourse between 
independent communities, and this itself can be enforced only between nations 
who recognize the principle that the state of nature is a state of peace. It is 
a religious principle of the Mahometan nations, that it is their duty to propa- 
gate their religion by the sword. Time was, when their cruel, absurd, and un- 
natural principle, was inscribed on the holy banners of the meek and lowly 
Jesus. The vision of Constantine himself, who seated christianity upon the 
throne of the Cesers—the vision by which he pretended to have been convert- 
ed tothe faith of the blessed gospel, falsified all its commands, and perverted 
its nature. The cross of Christ was exhibited before his eyes, and the words 
inscribed upon it were,—* By this conquer ”—conquer—p ute—enslave 
destroy—kindle the fires of the holy hermandads, burn the heretic at the stake 
—tear his nerves to atoms by the rack—hunt him with blood hounds, pluck 
out his vitals and slap them in his face—all for the salvation of his soul—by 
this conquer! 

By the laws of nations, between communities, subscribers to this creed, the 
Bishop of Rome, the self-styled servant of servaats, by the seal of the fisher- 
man’s ring, was for many ages invested with authority to distribute all the king- 
doms of the earth, out of the pale of Christianity, to whomsoever be a soos 
And, accordingly, in January, 1445, His Holiness, Nicholas V., did, of his own 
proper motion, without petition from any one, by his mere liberality and certain 
knowledge, after full deliberation, and in the plenitude of Apostolic power, 
give, grant, and convey the whole kingdom of Guinea, and all its negro in- 
habitants, to Alphonso, king of Portugal, and his son, the infante Don enry, 
and their heirs and successors forever—and 40 years after, in 1493, Alexander 





Columbus, of the Western Hemisphere, did in like manner give and grant the 
same Hemisphere to Ferdinand and Isavella of Spain. This was about twenty- 
five years before the publication of the thirty-five Theses of Martin Luther at 
the University of Wittenberg. That was the law of nations, between Chris- 
tian communities of thatday. Since the protestant reformation, the power of 
the Pope to distribute kingdoms at bis pleasure, is hardly an article of the law 
of nations, even among catholic communities. Yet even now there is a law of 
nations between Roman Catholics, strictly confined to them, and which is of no 
validity for any other portion of the human race. 

This duty of commercial intercourse between Nations is laid down in terms 
sufficiently positive by Vattel, but he afterwards qualifies it by a restriction 
which unless itself restricted, annuls it altogether. He says that although the 
general duty of commercial intercourse is incumbent upon nations, yet every 
pation may exclude any particular branch or article of trade which u may deem 
injurious to iis own interest. This cannot be denied. But then a nation may 
multiply these particular exclusions untul they become general, and equivalent 
to a total interdict of commerce, and this, time out of mind has been the in- 
flexible policy of the Chinese Empire. So says Vattel, without affixing any 
uote Or censure upon it. Yet it is manifestly incompatible with the position 
which he had previously laid down, that commercial intercourse between nations 
is a mora! incumbent upon them all. 

The Empire of China is said to extend over three hundred millions of homan 
beings. It is said to cover a space of seven §millions of square mies; about 
four times larger than the surface of these United States. The people are not 
Christians Nor can a Christian nation appeal to the principles of a common 
Faith to settle the question of right and wrong between them. The moral 
obligation of commercial intercourse between nations is founded entirely, ex- 
clusively, upon the Christian precept to love your neighbour as yourself Wuh 
this principle you cannot refuse commercial intercourse with your neighbour, 
hecause commerce, consisting of a voluntary exchange of prope:ty mutually 
beneficial to both parties, excites in both the selfish and the social propensities, 
and enables each of tie parties to promote the happiness of his neighbours by 
the same act whereby he provides for his own. 

But China, not being a Christian nation, its inhab‘tants do not consider 
themselves bound by the Curistian precept, to love their neighbour as them- 
selves. The right of commercial intercourse with them reverts to the execra- 
ble principle of Hobbes, that the state of nature is a state of war; every one 
has a right to buy, but no one is obliged to sell. Commerce becomes alto- 





on One part, and obedience on the other. Right is the gift of the Creator to 
man, at once the charter of his own freedom, and the law of his reverence for 
the same right of his fellow creature, man. In this sense Right and Law are 
eonventicle terms—but the law is the law of God, and the right is the right of 
man. 

it is urged by the writer to whom I now allude, that the nations speaking the 
English language, by the use of this word Law, to express the rules of intercourse 
between nations have habituated themselves to confound it with the municipal 
law, of their own realm ; and to infer that the same Legislative authority which 
is compe'eut to make the laws of the land for them, is equally competent to pre- 
scribe laws for all the nations of the Earth 

How far this reproach of a French writer upon the freedom of the Seas, 
(Raynelhl ) is justified by the facts which he alleged in its support, is not now 
my purpose, nor have we time to enquire, It behooves us, however, to remem- 
ber that the English language is now the mother tongue, not of one, but of many 
nations, and that whatever portion of them believe that the fountain of all hu- 
man Legislation is the Omnipotence of the British Parliament, we, as oue of 
those nations, acknowledge no such supremacy. We think, with the great ju- 
rist of our mother country, that the Omnipotence of the British Parliament is a 
figure of speech rather too boid, and the first declaration of the act of our exist- 
ence as a separate nation, was, self-evidence, inalienable Rights and Laws of na- 
ture and of nature's God. This is the only omnipotence to which we bow the 
knee, as the only source, direct or indirect, of all homan legislation, and that 
thus the laws of nations are identical with the rights of men associated in inde- 
pendent communities. 

The practical organization of our social system is not altogether consistent 
with our theory of the law of nature and of nature’s God, which has given to all 
men the inalienable right to liberty. The existence of slavery is incompatible 
with that law of nature. 

There is also a law of nations between Christian communities, which prevails 
between tre Europeans and their descendants throughout the globe. This is the 
law recognized by the Constitution of the United States, as obligatory upon 
them in their intercourse with the European States and colonies But we 
have a separate and different law of nations for the regulation of our inter- 
course with the Iudian tribes of our own continent. Another law of nations 
between us end the woolly-headed natives of Afrca—another with the 
Barbary powers and the Sultan of the Ottoman Empire—a law of nations 
with the inhabitants of the isles of the sea, wherever homan industry and en- 
tirprise have explured the geography of the globe; and lastly, a law of na- 
tions with the flowery iand, the Celestial Empire, the Mantchou Tartar dy- 
nasty of despotism, where the patriarchal system of Sir Robert Filmer flour- 
ishes in all its glory. 

And this 1s the heathen nation with which the imperial Christian realm of 
Great Britain and Ireland is waging a war, in which all or many other of the 
Christian nations on the earth, and among the rest are our United States of 
America, are inimminent dang2r of being involved. 

The Law of Naticus, then, by which the right and the wrong of the pre- 
sent contest is to be tried, is as, between the parties themselves, the gene 
ral and necessary Law of Nxtions, but as it may affect the other Christian ua- 
tions whose rights are involved in the issue, it is the Christian Law of Nations 
which must furvish the principles for discussion. It may be necessary to re- 
member this distinction. 

By the Law of Nature, the rights of property result from two sources, occu- 
pancy and labour—occupancy gives possession, and confers the exclusive right 
to its fruits—but possession is either temporary or permanent. It may be ex- 
clusive or common. Possession may be permanently maintained of that which 
can be carried about with the person. The occupancy of the soil te give the | 
right to the soil, must be permanent—at least for a season—to be permanent it | 
must be divided by metes and bounds; and this can be effected only by agree- 
ment. The right of property being thus established by labour, ty occupancy 
and by compact, the right of exchange, barter, or in other words, of commerce, 
necessarily follows. If the state of Nature between men is a state of Peace, 
and the pursuit of happiness is a natural right of man’s, it is the duty of man to 
coutribute as much as is in his power to one another's happiness. This is em- 
phatically enjoined by the Christian precepts to love your neighbor as yourself 
—now there is no other way by which men can contribute to the comfort and 
well-being of one another as by commerce or natural exchanges of equiva- 
lents. Commerce then is among the natural rights and duties of men—and if 
of individuals, still more of communities—for as by the law of nature every 
man, though he love his neighbour as himself, must provide for his own pre- 
servation and that of his family, before he can minister to the wants of his 
neighbour, it follows that he can give. in exchange te his neighbour only the 
excess of the fruit of his labour beyond that which is necessary for his and 
their subsistence. The exchange itself may, indeed, be of necessaries, and 


gether a matter of convention. The right of each party is only to propose— 
that of the other is to accept or refuse, and to his result he may be guided ex- 
clusively by the consideration of his own interest, without regard to the inter- 
ests, the wishes, or the wants of his neighbour 

This is a churlish and unsocial system,—and I take occasion here to say that 
whoever examines the Christian system of morals, with a philosophical spirit, 
setting aside all the external and historical evidence of its truth, will find all its 
precepts tending to exalt the nature of the en'mal man; all its purpose of 
Peace on Earth and good will towards men Ask the Atheist—the Deist—the 
Chinese, and they will tell you that the foundation of their system of morale is 
selfish enjoyment. Ask the Philosophers of the Grecian Schools—Ep curus, 
Socrates, Zeno, Plato, Lucretius, Cicero, Seneca, and you will find iuem dis- 
coursing upon the Supreme Good. They will tell you it is pleasure, ease, tem- 
perance, prudence, fortitude, justice ; not one of them will whisper the name 
of Love, unless in its gross and physical sense, as an instroment of pleasure; 
net one of them will tell you that the source of all moral relation between you 
and the rest of mankind Is to love your neighbour as yourself, te do unto him 
as you would that he should do unto you, 

The Chinese recognize nu such law. Their internal government is a here- 
itary patriarchal despotism, and their own exclusive interest is the measure of 
all their relations with the rest of mankind. Their own government is founded 
upon the principle, that as a nation they are superior to the rest of mankind. 
They believe themselves and their country especially privileged over all others 
—that their dominion is the celestial empire and their territory the flowery 
land. Ata period of their history so remote that they have no authentic re- 
cords of the times, to make their separation from the rest of the world more 
effectual, they built a wall of 1500 miles long between themsel+es and their 
next neighbours, the Tartars, which, however, has not saved them from being 
more than once conquered. The last time that this happened was in the year 
1644, and the second century is about closing upon the dominion of the Maut- 
chou Tartars. That conquest, however, produced no other revolution of Go- 
vernment than the transfer of the imperial sceptre from one family to another. 
It is a remark of Hume, that if the conquest of France by Henry the Vth 
of Monmouth had been maintained by his successors, the result would 
have been to convert England into a French province; such in the natural 
course of events mustbe the result of the conquest of a larger by a smal er 
adjoning people. And this is precisely what has happened with Crina and 
Tartary. The principle of the Chinese government is, that the whole nation is 
one great family, of which the Emperor is the father. His authority is unlimit- 
ed, and he can not only appoint such ef his sons as he pleases to succeed him, 
but may even transfer the succession to another family. Idol worship, polyga- 
my, infarticide, are the natural consequences of such a system within the 
realm, and the assumption of a preteusion to superiority over al other nations 
regulates their intercourse with foreigners. 

To the Greeks and Romans of anuquity, the very existence of the Chinese 
nation was unknown. The first notice of them received by the European’s of 
the middle ages, was from the Venetian Marco Polo in the 13th century. 
When the Portuguese, two hundred years later, found the way round the Cape 
ot Good Hope to India, they soon pushed forward their navigation and their 
enterprise along the whole coast of China They were allowed to trade for 
several years at various ports ; but abusing this privilege and their navigating 
power, they were soon excluded from all access to the empire. A few years 
later the coast wae infested by pirates. One of these, named Tchang-si-loo, 
obtained possession of the Is!and of Macao; there he held the whole coast in a 
state of blockade, and besieged Canton, itself destitute of all naval power. 
The mandarins of the Celestial Empire were obliged to have recourse to those 
very Portuguese to defend and deliver their country from the depredationsof a 
single bold and desperate pirate. They sent from Iancam, where they had a 
trading es:ablishment, an expedition which raised the siege of Canton, and 
drove Tchang-si-loo pack to Macao, where, to escape from the fate which 
awaited him had he fallen into the hands of his pursuers, he died by his own 
hands. In reward for this service the Emperor of Chixa gave to the Portu- 
gvese the Island of Macao, which they ho!d to this day, and from which station 
they and the other navigatieg nations of Christendom have carried on all their 
commercial intercourse with the intericr of China. 

This grant, in full sovereignty, of an Island at the very entrance of the China 
seas, to a foreign and Christian power, would seem to be a wide departure from 
the fundamental system of excluding all foreigners from admission withia the 
Empire, but it was in truth a necessary consequence of that system The se- 
clusion of the Empire from all other nations was = necessary renunciation of 
all maritime enterprise, and all naval armament. The coast was thus let de- 
feneeless against the assaults of single desperate adventurers. The traffie 
which the Portuguese solicited, was altogether advantageous to the Chinese, 
The Portuguese brought gold, silver, and precious stones. They took away 
silks, nankeens, pore: !aim, varnish, medicina! plants and tea, the produce of the 





that leads to the division of labour, one of the greatest blessings of associa- 
tion ; but that cannot be without commerce. 


soil and manufacturing industry of the country. A small island upon the 
coast, as aperwanent abode for the Portuguese traders, given to them as 2 


VI. the Nero of the papal tiara, the year after the discovery by Christopher * 
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possession, was a compromise for their claim of admission to the territory ne- 

for carrying on that importation of the precious metals, and that ex- 
portation of Chinese induetry, the benefits of which could pot but be felt and 
could not be overlooked. 

Other navigating Christian nations followed in the wake of the Portuguese. 
The Spaniards, the Dutch, the English, the French, and the Danes,—success- 
ively came as rival competitors for the lucrative commerce. Tt was chiefly. 
though not always confined to the Port of Canton, but no European was ever 
admitted within the walls of that city.--The several trading nations were al- 
lowed to establish small factories, as counting houses, on the banks of the river 
without the city; but they were never suffered to enter within the gates, they 
were not permitted to introduce even a woman into the factory. All their in- 
tercourse with the subcrdinate government of the Province was carried on 
through the medium of a dozen Chinese traders denominated the Hong mer- 
chants. All their remonstrances against wrong, or claims of right, must be 
transmitted not ¢o the Government, but through the Hong—all in the form of 

‘ humble supplication called by the Chinese a P1n—aund all must be content to 
> receive the answers of the Viceroys in the form of Edicts in which they, their 
sovereigns, anc their nations, were invariably styled “ outside barbarians”— 
and the highest compliment to their kings was to declare them reverently sub- 
missive to his Imperial Majesty, Monarch of the Celestial Empire,—and father 
of the flowery land. 

It is humiliating to think that not only the proudest monarch of Europe, but 
the most spirited and enlightened and valorovus nations of Christendom have 
submitted to this tone, and these principles of intercourse, so long as to have 

iven them, if prescription could give them, a claim of right and a color of con- 
ormity to the law of nature. 

There are three principles of the law of nature applied to nations, laid 
down in the preliminary chapter to Vattel’s treatise, a close attention to 
which is indispensably neceesary to the adjustment of the question of right 
acd wrong in the issue of fact. between the British and Chinese govern- 
ments : 

1. “The first general law, which the very end of the society of nations 
discovers, is that each nation ovght to contribute all in its power to the happi- 
ness and perfection of others.” 

‘* Bot the duty towards ourselves having incontestibly the advantage over our 
duty with respect to others, a nation ought in the first place, preferably to all 
other considerations, to do whatever it can to promote its own happiness and 
perfection.” 

Here is a fallacy. The first and vital principle of Christian morality is to 
Jove your neighbour as yourself—to do unto others as you would that they 
should do unto you. It does not permit you to promote your own happiness and 

fection in preference to all other considerations. It makes your neighbour's 

ppiness, so far as your action is concerned, a partof your own. It does not 

rmit you to sacrifice his happiness to yours, any more than yours to his. The 
importance of this distinction will be seen—by referring tu the second and third 
preliminaries laid down by the same author, and by deducing the consequences 
inferable from them all. 

“‘ Nations being free and independent of each other, in the same manner as 
men are free and independent,—the second general law of their society is, that 
each nation ought to be left in the peaceable enjoyment of that liberty it has 
derived from Natsre. From this liberty and independence, it follows that every 
nation is to judge of what its conscience demands, of what it can or cannot do, 
of what is proper or improper'to be done ; and consequently to organize and de- 
termine, whether it can perform any office for another without being wanting 
in what it owes to itself.” 

Now for the third general Law. 

‘* Since men are naturally equal, and their rights and obligations are the same 
as equally proceeding from nature, nations composed of men, considered as so 
many free persons living together in a state of nature, are naturally equal, and 
receive from nature the same obligations and rights. Hence, 

“Jf it{a nation] makes an ill use of its liberty, it offends ; but others ought 
to suffer it to do so, having no right to command it to do otherwise. 

The nation that has acted wrong, has offended against its conscience, but as 
it may do whatever it hasa right to perform it cannot be accused of violating 
the laws of society.” 

Let us separate the question of right and wrong, from that of the right of 
either party to compel by force the performance of right by the other, and how 
stand these three corner stones of Vattel’s Laws of Nations towards each other? 
If it be true that each nation ought to contribute all in its power to the happi- 
ness and perfection of others, how can it be true that a nation ought in the first 
place and preferable to all other considerations to do whatever it can to promote 
its own happiness and perfection, and to be the exclusive judge of what that 
is. If the vital principle of all human society be that each is bound to contri- 
bute to the happiness of all, it surely follows that each cannot regulate his 
conduct by the exclusive or even by the paramount consideration of his own in- 
terest. 

In applying his own principles to the cultivation of commerce, Vattel begins 
by laying it down as a moral obligation. He says expressly, that nations are 
obliged to cultivate the hume-trade—because it promotes the welfare of the 
community—and “ From the same reason, drawn from the welfare of the State, 
and to procure for the citizens every thing they want, a nation is obliged to pro- 
mote and carry on a foreigntrade.” And yet, because every one has a right to 
buy, and every one an equal right to refuse to sell, therefore every nation ha- 
ving exclusively, or in preference to all other considerations regard to its own 
interest, has a right to interdict all commerce with other nations 

Here is manifest inconsistency between the two principles. /The vital princi- 
ple of commerce is reciprocity ; and although in all cases of traffic, each party 
acts for himself and for the promotion of his own interest, the duty of each is 
to‘hold commercial intercourse with the other—not from exclusive or paramount 
consideration of his own interest but from a joint and equal moral consideration 
of the interests of both. If the object of any particular traffic is advantageous 
to one party and injurious to the other, then the party suffering has an unques- 
tionable right to interdict the trade, not from exclusive or paramount considera- 
tion of his own interest, but because the traffic no longer fulfils the condition 
which makes commercial intercourse a duty. 

The fundamental principles of the Chinese Emp're is anti-commercial. It is 
founded entirely upon the second and third of Vattel’s general principles, to the 
total exclusion of the first. It admits no obligation to hold commercial inter- 
course with others. It utterly denies the equality of other nations with itself— 
and even their independence. It holde itself to be the centre of the terraqueous 
globe, equal to the heavenly host—and all other nations with whom it has any 
relations,—political or commercial—as outside tributary barbarians, reverently 
submissive to the will of its despotic chief. It is upon this principle, openly 
avowed and inflexibly maintained, that the principal maritime nations of Europe 
for several centuries, and the United States of America from the time of their 
acknowledged independence, have been content to hold commercial intercourse 
with the Empire of China. 

It istime that this enormous outrage upon the rights of human nature, and 
— the first principles of the rights of nations shouldcease. These principles 

the Chinese Empire, too long connived at and truck!ed to by the mightiest | 
christian nations of the civilized world, have at length been brought into con- 
flict with the principles and the power of the British Empire ; and [ cannot 
forbear to express the hope that Britain, after taking the lead in the abolition of 
the African slave trade and of slavery ; and of the still more degrading tribute 
to the Barbary African Mahometans, will extend her liberating arm to the far- 
thest bounds of Asia, and at the close of the present contest insist upon conclu- 
ding the peace on terms of perfect equality with the Chinese Empire, and that 
the future commerce shall be carried on upon terms of equality and reciprocity 
between the two communities, parties to the trade, for the benefit of both, each 
retaining the rights of prohibition and of regulation, to interdict any article or 
branch of trade injurious to itself, as, forexample the article of opium; and 
to secure itself against the practices of fraudulent traders and smugglers. 

This is the true, and J apprehend the only question at issue between the Go- 
vernments and Nations of Great Britain and China. It is a general, but I be- 
lieve altogether mistaken opinion, that the quarrel is merely for certain chests 
of opium imported by British merchants into China, and seized by the Chinese 
Government for having been imported contrary tolaw. This is a mere incident 
to the dispute ; but no more the cause of the war, than the throwing overboard 
of the Tea in Boston Harbour was the cause of the North American Revolu- 
tion.—[{ Conclusion next week.]} 


rr 
PASSAGES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
TRAVELLER. 

It was a populous city, and my window opened upon one of its most crowded 
streets, where, from early morning until far inthe drowsy night, many a dark 
page was turned in life's chequered volume, many a bright one glanced at and 
flung aside. Alas! in this world even the gay cannot content us; we dream of 
still blither moments, and they all flit by, unnoticed and uncared for, until noth- 
ing but the shadow and the gloom are left us, and we lay us down to rest in 
our narrow grave—perhaps unwept for—too soon forgotten. JI could not rest, 
though night was on the earth; methought the bright stars looked from heaven 
and reproached me that I let them shine ungazed on. Methought, too, that a 
loved face was looking on me from the brightest star, and tears stood in its 
mournful eyes. Look at me, look at me, thou loved one! weep not for thou art 
unforgotten! Canst thou not read the thoughts of my heart, as scenes and 
faces are reflected on a mirror? dost thou not eee thy name traced there in 
characters of fire’ canst thou not feel that] am thine? Various are the scenes 
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but the saddest tragedy ever enacted on life's stage cannot rival the mourning 
of a lonely ety | Oe seen the culprit led to his unhonored death ; the sui- 
cide borne along, the lifeless victim of his own passions ; infancy and age, youth, 
and life in its prime, alike carried to the darksome grave; and inthe bitterness of 
my soul I cried—-Why were ye born, unhappy mortals, if to live is but to sin, to 
suffer, and to die? I have seen smiles on faces that were cankered by a worm 
within, and I have deemed them gay ; but a veil fell from before my eyes, and I 
beheld nought but misery, pain, and woe. 

It was a fair spring morning when I first took possession of my room, and its 
pleasant window. The sunbeams were less bright than the eves of the little 
maiden tripping on her way to school; the flowers less pure than the heart of 
the young damsel who bore them in her basket to the market. She was a pea- 
sant girl, from her rustic dress and simple awkwardness, scared at her own 
shadow on the pavé, and colouring to the temples if her eyes encountered aught 
save the ground, and her own flowers. ‘ Violets! violets!”’ she raised her 
little basket as I spoke, and heid it for me to choose a bunch of its fragrant 
ware. ‘Dost thou often come to the flower market!” I said, as I gave the 
customary coin for those firstlings of the spring. ‘‘ No, never before.” ** Then 
God speed thee, and bear thee back untainted to thy home.’ The damsel curt- 
sied, and blushed, and hurried away, half ashamed to have dared to answer the 
question of astranger. She looked so modest and fair, so like one of her own 
violets, that, as I watched her pace the street, tears filled my eyes, and sighs 
my heart, lest she might fade and be flung aside like those fragrant blossoms. 
For many a bright morning I saw the maiden with her flowers: roses replaced 
violets in her basket and in her heart. She raised her crimson flowers and 
cheek unblushingly to the passer-by, and heoften gazed, uncertain for a mo- 
ment which was the flower, so beautiful were both. And then I saw her again, 
and she was pale and thoughtful, like her valley-lilies, but not as pure; her 
heart was tainted with the plague-spot of sin, and her eyes moved restlessly 
around. And soon she wore no more her village dress; she had left its lifa 
and customs behind her. I saw her in a gay carriage ; she was robed in satin, 
with flowers and feathers in her hat ; but | saw that the flowers were artificial 
as her present life, and the feathers drooped sadly, like her heart. She wore 
rouge; she laughed aloud, and bought the flowers she once carried, with a 
feigned smile and a secret sigh, She passed my window often, and every day 
seémed to have added a year to her brow, for the deep lines were lying on that 
once smooth forehead, and the eyes were sunk and dim. I had treasured her 
first violets ; I said, ‘‘ I will lay them on her grave.’’ One day I missed her ; 
the next she came not, but on the third they bore her in a humble coffin to a 
lonely grave, where the beggar and the stranger rest side by side. I followed 
her, and I was alone, for the flower-girl had left none to weep her; the com- 
panions of her giddy life were for the living, not the dead; her village friends 
had forgotten her as a lost lamb, a cast away, and she was alone. 

I saw the man of letters, the artist, the poverty-stricken, pass my window in 
the morning, glad with hope, certain that the goal was nigh at hand, the race 
was won; and at evening fail I marked them all return, heart-sick, disappointed 
and desponding. The man who started with the fairest prospects seemed to 
seek my window to shew himself the wretch time and life had made him,—the 
gambler, the felon, the murderer. 

I have watched the brightest hopes levelled with the dust; I have seen how 
the worm feeds uponeverything, even upon thee! Lovk not so sadly from the 
skies upon me ; Fheve not forgotten thee, nor the flowers on thy grave; I 
will bring thee violets in the early spring; they bloom as fair, they fade 
as soon ! 

—— 


BIRTH OF A PRINCE OF WALES. 


The Court history of the week is the history of the Country, since it tells 
the birth of Queen Victoria’s first son, the future ruler, in all human probability, 
of the empire. This took place on Tuesday, November the 9:h ; and the offi- 
cial announcement was made the same day, in a London Gazette Extraordi- 
nary— 

“This morning, at twelve minutes before eleven o'clock, the Queen was 
happily delivered of a Prince ; his Royal Highness Prince Aibert, her Royal 
Highness the Dutchess of Kent, several Lords of Her Majesty’s most Ho- 
nourable Privy Council, and the Ladies of her Majesty’s Bedchamber, being 

resent. 

ah This great and important news was immediately made known to the town 
by the firing of the Park and Tower guns ; and the Privy Council being as- 
sembled as soon as possible thereupon, at the Council Chamber, Whitehall, it 
was ordered that a form of thanksgiving for the Queen’s safe delivery of a 
Prince be prepared by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, to be used n 
all churches and chapels throughout England and Wales, and the town of Ber- 
wick-upon-T weed, on Sunday the 14th November, or the Sunday after the res- 
pective ministers shall receive the same. 

‘* There were present on the occasion, as at the birth of the Princess Royal, 
in her Majesty’s room, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, Dr. Locock, and Mrs. 
Lilly, the monthly nurse. In the adjoining apartments, besides the other medi- 
cal attendants, Sir James Clark, Dr. Ferguson, and Mr.Blagden, [in one room, } 
were her Royal Highness the Dutchess of Kent, the Lady in Waiting on the 
Queen, [in another room,] and [in a room of state] the following Officers of 
State and Lords of the Privy Council, viz., the Lord Steward, the Lord Cham- 
berlain, the Master of the Horse, the Duke of Wellington, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Buckingham, Earl of Aberdeen, Sir James 
Graham, the Lord Chancellor, and the Marquis of Exeter, Groom of the Stole 
to his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 

‘“* After her Majesty’s safe delivery of a Prince, the happy intelligence was 
immediately communicated to the Duchess of Gloucester in town, to the 
Duchess of Cambridge at Kew, and the Princess Sophia Matilda at Bleckheath. 
A messenger wes also despatched with the auspicious intelligence to her Ma- 
jesty the Queen Dowager, at Sudbury Hall. 

“Their Royal Highneases the Duke of Cambridge and Prince George arri- 
ved in a short time at Buckingham Palace to make personal inquiry after the 
state of her Majesty and the infant Prince. Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Gloucester also arrived at the Palace. 

‘His Royal Highness Prince Albert, attended by the Marquis of Exeter and 
Colunel Wylde, Equerry in Waiting, left Buckingham Palace to attend a Privy 
Council, summoned to meet at the Council Chamber, Whitehall,at two o'clock, 
to consider of a form of prayer and thanksgiving for the Queen’s safe delivery 
of a Prince. His Royal Highness was received at the Council-office by the 
Lord President. The following Privy Councillors were present—His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, K. G., the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chan- 
ceilor, Lord Wharncliffe Lord President, the Bishop of London, the Duke of 
Buckingham, G. C. H. Lord Privy Seal, the Duke of Wellington, K. G, the 
Marquis of Exeter, K.G. Groom of the Stole to Prince Albert, Earl of Liver- 

»01, Lord Steward; Earl Delawarr, Lord Chamberlain ; Earl of Jersey, G.C. 





H., Master of the Horse ; Earl of Aberdeen, K. T., Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs ; Earl of Haddington, First Lord of the Admiralty ; Earl of Ri- 
pon, President of the Board of Trade; Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies; Lord Hill, G. C. B., Commander of the Forces, Lord Fitzgerald 
aud Vesy, President of the Board of Control; Sir R. Peel, Bar.., First Lord of 
the Treasury ; Mr. H. Goulburn,Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Sir H.Hardinge, 
G C.B., Secretary of War ; Sir J. Graham, Bart., Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and Sir E. Knatchbull, Bart., Paymaster of the Forces. 
Prince Albert returned to Buckingham Palace after the Council. 

The Queen, it is said, bore the trial remarkably well. No other bulletin than 
the first was issued ; and the very absence of such an announcement at the Pa- 
lace-gates, as the day advanced, conveyed to the eager multitude the assurance 
that every thing proceeded favourably. 

It is said that the messenger was despatched to Sudbury Hall “at the ex- 
press desire of her Majesty.” 

As soon as the event became known, the Tower-guns thundered forth the 
proclamation of the Royal birth, witha hundred guns. There was some little 
delay in firing the Park-guns; which the Queen (so runs the story) ubserved, 
and learning that orders had beer. given for their silence that she might not be 
disturbed, she directed them to be fired, lest the people should think that there 
was something amiss. 

The event was celebrated on the instant with such impromptu modes of re- 
joicing as were accessible. The bells of the Metropolitan churches were set 
ringing, and the steeples were adorned with the Uaion jack. As the news 
spread abroad through the country, the same demonstrations of joy were mani- 
festéd. Some people in the Metropolis illuminated ; the national anthem was 
sung at the Theatres; and the ready-made holyday in the City, the Lord May- 
ov’s festival, received a fresh impulse 

On Wednesday, the medical authorities iesued a bulletin, certifying that the 
Queen had had a good night, and was, with the infant, going on well. A long 
string of names of callers is given daily in the Court Circular ; among them, on 
Wednesday, wasthe Lord Mayor. On Thursday, his Lordship, accompanied 
by the Lady Mayoress, the City Remembrancer, and the Sheriff, went in state 
to congratulate Prince Albert. They were treated with caudle, and gratified 
with the sight of the baby, which was handed round for inspection. 

This is the prayer ordered by the Privy Council to be used in the churches 
to-morrow— 

“A FORM OF PRAYER AND THANKSGIVING TO ALMIGHTY 
GOD, 

‘* For the eafe delivery of the Queen, and the happy birth of a Prince ; to be used 

at morning and evening service, after the General Thanksgiving, in all 








wick-upon-Tweed, upon Sunday the 14th day of this instant November, or 

the Sunday after the respective ministers thereof shall receive the same. 

“O merciful Lord and heavenly Father, by whose gracious gift mankind is 
increased, we most humbly offer unto Thee our hearty thanks for Thy great 
goodness vouchssfed to Thy people, in delivering The servant our Soverei 
Lady the Queen from the perils of childbirth, and giving her the blessing of a 
son. Continue, we besecch Thee, Thy fatherly care over her ; support and 
comfort her in the hours of weakness, and day by day renew her strength. Pre- 
serve the infant Prince from whatever is hurtful either to body or soul ; endue 
him, as he advances in years, with true wisdom ; and make him, in due time, a 
blessed instrument of Thy goodness to this Church and nation, and to the whole 
world. Regard with Thine especial favour our Queen and her Royal Consort 
that they may long live together in the enjoyment of all earthly happiness, and 
may finally be made partakers of everlasting glory. Implant in the hearts of 
Thy people adeep sense of Thy manifold mercies ; and give us graceto show 
forth our thankfulness by dutiful affection to our Sovereign, by brotherly love 
one towards another,and by constant obedience to Thy commandments ; 80 that, 
passing through this life’in Thy faith aad fear, we may, in the life to come, be 
received into Thy heavenly kingdom, through the merits and mediation of Thy 
blessed Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

THE PRINCES OF WALES. 

Queen Victoria, then, is the first Queen Regnant of England who has ever 
gree birth to a Prince of Wales. The infant Prince, as eldest son of the 

onarch, inherits the title of Duke of Cornwall, and at once enters upon the 
enjoyment of the ducal revenue for his sole use. In a few days he will be 
created Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester: George the Fourth was so 
created when he was seven days old. The other titles usually attributed to 
the Prince of Wales are, Duke of Rothsay Earl of Carrick, Baron of Ren- 
frew, and Lord of the Isles, because they were fomerly borne by the eldest son of 
the Kings of Scotland. The Prince of Wales is a constituent part of the 
Order of the Garter; hence he becomes a Knight of the Garter as soon as he 
is created Frince of Wales. Some of the Prince’s privileges, for obvious rea- 
sons, are the same as those of the King: to compass his death, or to assail 
the chastity of his consort, is equally hightreason. The following is the lineal 
descent of the new-born Prince, from William the Conqueror— 
Ascended Ascended 
AD. A.D. 
1066 William I., father of 
1100 Henry I., father of 

Matilda Empress of Germany, 
mother of 

1154 Henry IT., father of 
1190 John, father of 
1216 Henry III., father of 
1272 Edward I., father of 


Elizabeth Queen of Henry VII., 
mother of 

Margaret Queen of James IV., 
of Scotland, mother of 

James V. of Scotland, father of 

Mary Queen of Scots, mother of 

1603 James I., father of 
Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, 


1307 Edward IT., father of mother of 
1327 Edward IIL, father of Sophia Electress of Hanover, 
Lionel Duke of Clarence, father mother of 


of 1714 George I., father of 
Philippa Countess of March, {1727 George II., father of 
mother of Frederick Prince of Wales, father 
Roger Earl of March, father of f 
Ann Countess of Cambridge, 


0 
1760 George IIT., father of 
mother of 


Edward Duke of Kent, father of 
Richard Duke of York, father of | 1837 Victoria, mother of the infant 
1461 Edward IV., father of Duke. 
Here is a list of the Princes of Wales, set down under the Royal Houses to 
which they belonged— 





House of Plantagenet. 

Edward of Caernarvon, son of Edward I. (afterwards Edward II.) was the 
first Prince of Wales, being so created in 1284, holding in virtue thereof the 
Principality of Wales. He was afterwards made Earl of Chester. 

King Edward III., never was created Prince of Wales, but was always sum- 
moned to Parliament as ‘* Earl of Chester.” 

Edward the Black Prince, the first Duke of Cornwall was created Prince 
of Wales in 1343. He was the hero of Cressy and Poictiers, and married 
Joan, commonly called the ‘‘Fair Maid of Kent.” His son, Richard of 
Bordeaux, afterwards King Richard II., was created Prince of Wales in 
January 1377. 

The son of Henry IV., afterwards Henry V., was made Prince of Wales in 
1399. He was the renowned hero of Agincourt. 

Henry VI was never created Prince of Wales. 

Edward IV. was never created Prince of Wales. 

Edward, son and heir of King Henry VI. was created Prince of Wales and 
Earl of Chester in 1454, and was murdered in 1471. 

Edward V., born Novembes 4, 1470, was created Prince of Wales in 1471. 
This Prince is supposed to have been murdered in the Tower by order of the 
Protector Gloucester, afterwards Richard II[ ; who married Lady Anne 
Neville, daughter of the Earl of Warwick, by whom he had a son, Edward, who 
was created Prince of Wales in 1483: he died before his father. 

House of Tudor. 

Henry VII., the first of the Tudors, on whose brow Sir William Stanley 
placed the crown on the field of Bosworth, had by Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of King Edward IV., issue ; of whom were, 

1. Arthur Prince of Wales, born September 20, 1486; who married the 
the Infanta Katherine, daughter of Ferdinand King of Spain; but died a few 
months afterwards, issueless; and, 

2 Henry Prince of Wales, afterwards King Henry VIIi.; who married his 
brother’s widow, Katherine of Arragon. 

Henry the Eighth’s son, afterwaras Edward VI. by his second wife, Jane Sey- 
mour, born October 12, 1537, was never created Prince of Wales, nor was he 
even admitted into the Order of the Garter. 


House of Stuart. 
James the First’s son, Henry, was the succeeding Prince of Wales; who 
died unmarried in 1612. 

Charles, successor to the Crown, second son of James I., was the next 
Prince of Wales, born November 19, 1600. He was succeeded by his son 
Charles, the Prince of Wales; who became 

Charles I[. ; and married Catherine the Infanta of Portugal. 

The House of Guelph. 

The son of George I , the first of the House of Guelph, George Augustus, 
was the next Prince of Wales, born October 30, 1683, and afterwards George 
If. This monarch espoused, in 1705, the daughter of the Margrave of An- 
spach; by whom he hed issue, 

Frederick Lewis, Prince of Wales; who died in 1751, leaving issue by Au- 
gusta, youngest daughter of Frederick the Second, Duke of Saxe Gotha. 

George, who was created Prince of Wales, and became King George IIT 
His son, George Augustus Frederick, was the last Prince of Wales, born 
August 12,1762; he succeeded to the throne under the title of George IV. 

The Times gives a lugubrious retrospect of the fate of the Princes of 
Wales— 

“Of the twenty Princes of Wales of the Royal Family of Esgland, six 
have died before their fathers, the reigning monarchs of the country. These 
were—Edward the Black Prince, son of Edward III. ; Edward, son of Henry 
VI.: Edward, son of Richard IIJ.; Arthur, son of Henry VII.; Henry, son 
of James I. ; and Frederick Lewis, son of George iI. and father of George 
III. James Francis Edward, son of James II., died in France in 1766, and is 
commonly known in history as the ‘Cuevalier St. George.’ Six of the Princes 
of Wales have met with unnatural deaths— namely, Edward II., murdered at 
Berkeley Castle in 1327; Richard II., murdered at Pontefract Castle in 1399 ; 
Heary VI., murdered in the Tower in 1474, a few days after the battle of 
Tewksbury; his son Edward, who was assassinated in the same year, after 
being taken prisoner at the battle ; Edward V., murdered in the Tower in 
1483; and Charles I., who was executed at Whitehall on the 30th January 
1648-9. The following thirteen of the Princes of Wales of the Royal Family 
of England afterwards became Kings, and ascended the throne of these realms— 
Edward IT., Edward III. Richard I1., Henry V., Henry VI., Edward V., Henry 
VIII, Edward VI., Charles I., Charles II, George II., George ILI., and 
George IV.” 

——a— 


CHINA. 


The over-land inail reached London on the night of the 4th ult. The dates 
are from Canton to August 24th, and Bombay tw the Ist of October. 
The truce, singularly enough, continued unbroken, up to the latest intelli- 
ence, 
. An inventory of the amount of property belonging to Keshen, which had 
just been confiscated, has been published—its value exceeds three millions of 
pounds sterling !—mostly extracted in bribes from the Hong merchants, from 
opium speculations, and illegitimate imposts of trade. The fortune of Keshin 
is*one of many similar ones acquired by like infamous means. The exactions 
made on the Hong merchants for a third of the ransom of Canton had inter- 
rupted the payment of dividends whic h had for some time been in progress by 
instalments; so that through the medium of the Hong debts due to them, a 
part of the six millions of dollars received by Captain Elliot was drawn from 
the pockets of his countrymen ! ’ 
The Sesostris, with the Plenipotentiary and Admiral on board, arrived off 
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Macao on the 9th of August, and anchored about four miles from the town. 
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Notwithstanding a delay of two days at Singapore, where she took in 180 tons 
of miserable coal, she accomplished her voyage in 23 days, being the most ra- 
pid on record. F A 

On the 13th, Major Malcolm was despatched in the Nemesis to Canton with 
the announcement of the arrival of the new Plenipotentiary, and a copy of the 
demands of the British government to be forwarded immediately to the Empe- 
ror. So soon as the arrival of the Secretary was made known to the Kwang- 
chow-foo (the mayor of Canton,) this high functionary intimated his wish to re- 
ceive the despatch in person. The hall (now in ruins) of the company’s fac- 
tory was, as on former occasions, selected for the interview. The mayor came, 
attended by old Howqua and Noogell ; but though the former of these is the 
well-known source of half the great movements in China, and the most pro- 
found politician perhaps within the empire, both were ordered to retire previous 
to the commencement of business. The same day a notification was present- 
ed to each of the merchants residing at Canton, intimating that, as hostilities 
would in all likelihood very shortly recommence in the north, they should keep 
themselves and their property out of the way of mischief, as the Pienipoten- 
tiary would not hold himself responsible, nor must they look for recompense 
from government, for any injury they might receive. 

A rumor prevailed at this time in Canton, that all the Tartar troops had been 
ordered back again ; that two boats full, indeed, had actually arrived; and 
though the information continued without any definite authentication, no dowbt 
seemed to be entertained that the fortifications would be immediately rebuilt, 
armed and garrisoned afresh, so soon as the British troops moved northward. 
The fact of the Kwang-chow-foo receiving the despatches in person is of it- 
self an indication of how speedily the Chinese themselves had made the dis- 
covery of the different sort of persons they had now to deal with from those 
who formerly conducted the negociation and dealt in it as if it were indeed a 
business, and the sole one wherewith the expedition had occasion to concern it- 
self. 

The alteration was felt immediately in the change of conduct manifested to- 
wards the English residents in Canton; the customary insolence vanished ; and 
the studied rudeness experienced im passing along the streets seemed at once 
exchanged for deference and respect. Here was indeed a change from men, 
not measures ; for the powers and instructions under which Sir H. Pottinger 
ac:s, differs almost in nothing from those of Captain Eliiot; the characters of 
the men are nearly as much dissimilar as their powers are alike. The mayor 
ef Canton, on afterwards coming on a mission tothe plenipotentiary was re- 
fused admittance, and handed over to Major Malcolm, the private secretary. 

On the 12th Sir H. Pottinger issued a notification, informing the British mer- 
chants generally of his intentions, and warning them to keep themselves out 
of the way of danger. It isa plain, straightforward, manly document. 

Mercantile correspondents write su cheerfully and in such spirits, that it 2s 
difficult to suppose the writers the same as those whose tune for these two 
years past has been so uniformly melancholy and desponding. The Canton 
truce was a purely local one-—affecting only the southern province—and ac- 
cordingly, as preparations proceed for moving towards the north, the terror o, 
the southern authorities became extreme. Ten—some say twenty—millions 
of dollars are believed to have been offered the Plenipotentiary to induce him 
to alter hic purposes. 

In answer to the question as to the nature of the protection which would be 
afforded to British life and property at Macao, and as to how far the Portuguese 
government, in case of emergency, might be depended on—Sir H. Pottinger 
referred to the statements in his official notifications, hinting to them that Hong 
Kong was now the proper place for British subjects to seek safety; and that 
experience should have taught them how far Portuguese good faith was to be 
relied on: adding, at the same time, that the same protection which was left 
for vessels in the roads might, in case of emergency, be made available to tle 
residents on shore. On the 2ist the fleet, consisting of nine ships of war, 
four armed steamers, aid twenty-two transports, sailed northward for Amoy. 

The instructions to Sir H. Pottinger are only conjecturaily given in the 
papers before us; they are said to amount to the three following—the payment 
in full of the demands of the opium dealers, the Canton ransom to be con- 
sidered only as a part pay:nent of this and the other demands of Great Britain 
2. The payment of all the expenses of the war; and 3. The admission of 
British Consuls into Chinese ports. We cannot persuade ourselves that the 
first article is correcily stated, and we thercfore dismiss this part of the subject 
as resting upon conjecture only. 

The following is Sir Henry Pottinger’s notification above adverted to :— 

‘In taking charge of the officers of her Majesty’s sole Plenipotentiary, 
Minister Extraordinary, and Chief Superintendent of British trade in China, 
Sir Henry Pottinger deems it requisite and proper to publicly notify that he en- 
ters on his important functions with the most anxious desire to cunsult the 
wishes and to promote the prosperity and weil being, as well as to provide for 
aud secure the safety, of ali her Majesty’s subjects, and other foreigners (so 
far as the concerns of the latter can be effected by his proceedings), at this 
moment residing in any part of the dominions of the Emperor of China, and 
that he will be ready and happy, at all times end under all circumstances, to 
give his best attention to any questions that may be submitted to him. At tbe 
same time it becomes his first duty to distinctly intimate, for general and indi- 
vidual information, that it is his intention to devote his undivided energies and 
thoughts to the primary object of securing a speedy and satisfactory close of 
the war, and that he therefore can allow no consideration connected with mer- 
cantile pursuits and other interests to interfere with the strong measures which 
he may find it necessary to authorise and adopt towards the government and 
subjects of China, with a view to compelling an honourable and lasting peace 
Sir Henry Pottinger is conscious that amongst the persons to whom this noti 
fication is addressed there are few individuals who are not as well qualified as 
himself to form a correct estimate of the reliance to be placed on the agree- 
ments and promises of the provincial government of Canton, He has inti- 
mated tothat government that he is willing for the present to respect the ex- 
isting truce, but that the slightest infraction of its terms will lead to an instant 
renewal of active hostilities in this province ; and it is accordingly to be borne 
in mind that such an event is not only highly probable, from the well under 
stood perfidy and bad faith of the provincial officers themselves, but also be- 
cause they may be compelled, at any moment, by orders from the Imperial Ca- 
binet, to set gside and disavow their own acts. With these views and senrti- 
ments, it only remains for Sir Henry Pottinger to warn her Majesty’s subjects, 
and all other foreigners, against putting themselves or their property in the 
power of the Chinese authorities, during the present anomalous and unsettled 
state of our relations with the Empire; and to declare that, if they do so, it 
must be understood to be at their own risk and perl. Sir Henry Pottinger 
avails himself of this opportunity to announce that the arrangements which 
have been made by his predecessor connected with the Island of Hong Kong 
will remain in force until the pleasure of her Majesty regarding that island and 
those arrangements shall be received; and on this point Sir Henry Pottinger 
further desires to call the attention of all concerned to the public notice issued 
by her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary on the 10th June last.” 





The political intelligence is not of great importance, either from England or 
the Continent. Military executions were still taking place in Spain—the result 
of the recent abortive attempt at insurrection. The English papers continue 
to reiterate their charges against Louis Philippe of being at the bottom of the 
insurrection ; but there appears no adequate proof of it. 

The Queen Dowager had been dangerously ill, but was thought to be some- 
what better at the time the eteamer left. 

M. Arrieta, of the Havana, concluded on the 5th ult with the Spanish Go- 
vernment, in behalf of the London General West Indian Mexican Steam Navi- 
gation Company, an arrangement for the conveyance of the Cuba mails from 
Corunna to Havana in seventeen days. A free passage will be granted to the 
person in charge of the mails, and the communication is to be kept up twice a 
month. 

Lieut. Cavan, of the 30th Regiment, has been appointed aide-de-camp to 
Major-Gen. S. H. Berkeley, upon the staff of the army of Jamaica. 

Sir Clifford Constable, and Sir John Gerard both Roman Catholics and 
staunch conservatives, are shortly to be raised to the peerage. 

The Rev. Waldo Sibthorp, fellow of Magdalen College, and brother to Col, 
Sibthorp, has sold his church at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, and suddenly 
taken his departure, ~ order to become a Roman Catholic priest. 

Her Majesty’s Ministers have appointed two commissions; one of them 
to inquire into the collection of the revenue, with the view of managing it with 
increased economy and efficiency ; the other to consider what measures should 
be adopted for facilitating the administration of the law in the Courts of 
Equity. 

Marquis of Lothian died at the seat of the Dowager Lady Suffield on Sun- 
day. 

The late Rev. Dr. Nott, of Winchester, has left to the Society for Propaga- 
ting the Gospel in Foreign Parts 6,0001., to be expended in building churches 
in Upper and Lower Canada. 

The Duke of Northumberland has recently given the liberal donation of 
20001. to tle Metropolis Churches Fund. It is the second donation that the 
Noble Duke has made to that fund. 


Lord Fitzgerald, the new President of the India Board. has appointed Ed- 
ward Cane, Esq, at his private secretary. The Hon. Mr. Baring, M.P., has 
appointed C. B. Philimore, Esq., and Mr. Emerson Tennent, M.P., C. Unwin, 
Esq., as their private secretaries at the Board. 


She Albion. 


Mrs. Maclehose, the widow of Mr. A. Maclehose, writer, of Glasgow, died a 

few days since at Calion-hill, Edinburgh, at the advanced age of 82. She was 
well known to a large circle as the Clarinda of Burns, the poet, who addressed 
her as a lover in a series of letters which have been often sought for publication, 
but hitherto in vain; tothe last she retained traces of her early beauty. Her 
maiden name was Agnes Craig. 
: Edward Beaumont Smith, the individual who is charged with being principal 
in the extensive frauds in Exchequer- bills, is son of C. D. Smith, Esq., who was 
governor of Prince Edward's Island, from 1816 to 1823. On his removal from 
the goverment of the island Sir Robert Peel granted him a pension of 5001. 
per annum, which he still enjoys. —Morning Herald. 

A monument is about to be erected at Ryde, Isle of Wight, to the memory 
of the unfortunate officers and seamen who perished in the Royal George, most 
of whose bodies were washed on shore at that place. 

The large fortune and estates left by the late Prince Butera have devolved to 
Me} Wilding of the Hanoverian service, half-brother of the Prince. 


Her Mejesty has just presented the liberal donation of £500 towards the 
fund now being raised by subscription amongst the old Etonians, and others who 
fee! an interest in the institution, for effecting several extensive projected im- 
provements at Eton College. His Ruyal Highness Prince Albert has also just 
presented to the committee the sum of £100. The sum now subscribed amounts 
to very little short of £10,000. 


The Governor-General of India, Lord Elienborough, with his Excellency’s 
military secretary and aides-de-camp, arrived at Devonport on Sunday, when 
his Lordship immediately embarked on board her Majesty’s ship Cambrian, 
Captain Chad, C B., and on Monday morning the vessel sailed for India. 

Their Excellencies Sir Stratford Canning and Sir Robert Gordon, British 
ambassadors to Constantinople and Vienna, accompanied by their numerous 
suites, left London on Thursday morning for Paris, from which city they will 
proceed to their respective embassies. 


Lord Stanley, in answer to a deputation from Scotland, assured the gentle- 
men who waited on him that the subject of emigration was under the serious 
consideration of her Majesty’s ministers. 


On Wednesday, the 17th ult., there was to be a most splendid grand dress 
and fancy ball at Guildhall in aid of the funds for the relief of the Polish exiles 


Lieutenant-Colonel George Macdonald, half-pay, 16th Regiment, a veteran 
officer of 25 years’ full-pay service, has accepted the appointment of Governor 
of Sierra Leone. 


The Rev. M. S. Alexander, professor of Hebrew and Rabbinical literature, 
King’s College, London, was on Sunday last, the 7th inst., consecrated ‘* Bishop 
of the United Church of England and Ireland in Jerusalem.” 


The extension of the Great North of England Railway to Newcastle is at 
length finally determined upon, and the works will be commenced as soon as 
practicable. 

Died—On Tuesday, 7th inst., deeply lamented, of congestion of the lungs, aged 41, 
Clara Josephine, wife of P. Corrigan, of 57 Greenwich street, and daughter of Mr. 
Henry Eggieso, of this city. . ‘ 

At Mobiie, on the 19th ult., after a protracted illness, Mr. Henry Center, in the 46th 
year of his age, formerly of this city. 
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By Mr. Cunard’s steamer the Acadia, we have London papers to the 18th 
ultimo. 

The happy event of the birth of a Prince took place on the 9th of November, 
to the great joy of the whole nation. Her Majesty and the royal little stran- 
ger were doing remarkably well ; the child, indeed, is said to be of fine proportions 
and exhibiting a good constitution. Prince Albert was in constant attendance on 
his illustrious consort, and administered that comfort and consolation which a 


























husband can only give. He endears himself to the British people,bv bis afvction- | 


ate attention to his royal wife. The firing of Park and Tower guns,and the usual 
manifestations of joy took place throughout the three kingdoms. 

The intelligence from Canton is to the 24th of August, and ie of a more sa- 
tisfactory nature. That imbecile mortal, Captain Elliot, is at last superceded 
by a man of talent and energy—Sir Henry Pottinger—who had at the last ac- 
counts entered upon the functions of his important mission. The effect of 
his presence was immediately visible in the conduct of the Chinese, who from 
being insolent, and in the highest degree arrogant to the British, became sud- 
denly civil, supple, and submissive. A long intercourse with Orientals admira- 
mirably fits Sir Henry, with his energetic and sagacious mind, to cope with the 
wily China man; and we are quite sure that every successive arrival will bring 
us intelligence, confirmatory of this advantageous change in the plenipotentia- 
ries. A large expedition was about to proceed to the north, and which will 
wend its way tothe yellow Sea, and we hope, will enable Sir Henry to dictate 
peace to his celestial majesty under the walls of Pekin. 

The new government has already begun its beneficial exercise, and to deliber- 
ate upon wholesome retrenchments in expenditure. A commission has been 
appointed with a view to simplify the collection of the revenue, and diminish 
the expense of such collection ; and another is for the purpose of expediting 
and simplifying equity suits. The important question of Emigration has like- 
wise received attention, and it is highly probable that encouragements will be 
given to capitalists to settle in the Provinces and Colonies of the Empire, a 
consideration of almost as interesting a nature as that of industry. This be- 
comes a topic the more serious because, through over-production, the stocks on 
hand of manufactured goods have augmented greatly, and many persons are 
thrown out of employ,added to which the corn averages recently taken show that 
hardly an average crop has been produced, and much is of an inferior quality. 

In Spain the tranquillity still subsists, and it is pleasing to learn that a Eu- 
ropean congress will shortly set the agitated questions relative to the Peninsula, 
permanently at rest. 

The King of Holland has, for reasons unknown, resolved to increase his for- 
ces. It is conjectured that he anticipates hostile movements on the part of 
Prussia, yet nothing has transpired on which to ground a suspicion. 

The King of Belgium has opened the session with gratifying accounts of im- 
provement within his Majesty‘s dominion, of every description moral, physical, 
and intellectual, but it is believed in many quarters that the tone of this speech 


tory tothe joint survey that must soon take place. When all the geographical 
information is thus collected, the question will be again submitted to a third pow - 
er for arbitration. 

With respect to the financial views and propositions, we believe they give 
very general satisfaction, but as relates to the negociations with England, we 


repeat that the Message is all that we could wish, and will, we are quite sures 
be so considered in England. 


TEXAS. 

Tt has been stated on the authority of a communication from a Member of the 
British Anti-Slavery Society, that the present ministry of England is indisposed 
to recognize the independence of Texas. The intimatiun meant to be convey- 
ed has evidently originated with abolitionist zeal, and is at variance with fact. 
On the 15th of November, 1840, the independence of Texas was substantially 
acknowledged by the British Government, whose Foreign Secretary on that day 
subscribed three several Conventions, agreed upon between him and the Texan 
diplomatic agent, Gen. Hamilton. Two of these Conventions, after ratification 
in Texas have arrived in England, and the ratification of the third is only re- 
quired to complete the establishment of the relations between the two countries. 
The third Convention will be ratified by the Texan Congress now in session, 
and despatched to London, when the usual exchange of such instraments. will 
take place and Consular agents be regularly appointed. 
These facts have been communicated to us from a source on which every re+ 
liance can be placed, and we have great pleasure in laying them before our 
readers. 
MR. AUDUBON’S WORK ON THE QUADRUPEDS OF NORTH 

AMERICA. 
The Quadrupeds of North America furnish an ample subject to the naturalist, 
and one that is as interesting as it is important. Many of them have forms, 
habits, and peculiarities,as distinct from those of the Eastern continent, as those 
of New South Wales have been remarkable for presenting; yet the subject 
hitherto has occupied far too little of public attention, and natural history in re- 
spect to North America has until now been exceedingly defective. The emi- 
nent author of the work now in progress stands prominently forward not only 
as an able pioneer in the course, but as one who has cleared and cultivated im- 
mense tracts of the ‘Animal Kingdom.” Where indeed shall we find a work 
to be at all compared with that magnificent one of ‘“*The Birds of America,” 
in which the animals are described with a pen graphic as the pencil of an artist, 
abounding in incident as stirring as that of a romance, conveying important in- 
formation derived either from actual experience or from the most authentic 
sources, and enriched with illustrations faithful to the life, of the size, plumage, 
habits, sexes, and gradations of the Ornithological tribes of North America! 
A work that would be more than the labor of a life to any ordinary naturalist, 
but which under the enthusiastic search, unceasing labor, and refined taste of 
Mr. Audubon, has resulted in a splendid book of which any nation might be 
proud. ° 

In a like spirit, this great naturalist having conceived the idea of giving to 
the world “The Quadrupeds of North America,” is pursuing the seme course 
of anxious enquiry, minute examination, accurate and spirited deliaeation, and 
including the same comprehensive scope, which characterised his former great 
work, and which when completed will be worthy, as we well believe, to form a 
part of every public library, of the private collections of men of letters, and to 
be modified into a text book in every seminary of learning. For it must ever 
be borne in mind, that Mr. Audubon does not write mere barren descriptions, 
but adorns his book with all the graces of style, improves it with solid and use- 
ful reflections, enriches it with anecdote and incident, and in short makes it al- 
most poetical prose, save that it does not indulge in fiction. 

A short time since we made a few remarks on this promised work, so great a 
desideratum, and we now can give our readers some information as to the style 
and manner in which the figures are executed, having had the pleasure of ex- 
amining some of Mr. Audubon’s drawings. They are indeed admirable. The 
fur, hair, or bristles, of each species, almost deceives the eye, so closely has the 
artist imitated nature, whilst the attitudes, full of life and action, keep up the 
illusion, until we might fancy the gay squirrel frisking along the branch, on 
which, crouched timidly in the notch below, is the female, or the prowling fox, 
or the savage wolverine, about to seize his prey ! 

Mr. Audubon has already finished about seventy drawings, among which 
are many beautiful species of Squirrels, Marmots, Hares, &c., from the far 
West and Rocky Mountains. Some of our commor animals likewise already 
have a place in his Portfolio. The Beaver is represented at his natural oceu- 
pation—on the side of a brook, gnawing with his large sharp teeth the tender 
sapling. Another figure 1s about to plunge inte the water; and the back- 
ground is a view of lake and forest, giving us at once an idea of the wild haunts 
of this valuable animal—once common even near this city ! 

The Opossum, the only marsupial animal in North America, is not placed 
on a ‘gum stump,” but ona branch of the persimmon tree ; and while the 
young one holds on by his prehensile tail, the old female is clutching with her 
fore paw, a bunch of the ripe fruit. 

The Musk rat, the Wood-chuck, and various others, are grouped, and dif- 
ferent ages and sexes are represented, which greatly adds to the interest of 
each picture, and enables the naturalist to see at a glance each variation of 
size or of colour. Of that beautiful species, the Fox-squirrel, there are three 
figures on the same plate—one bright buff, a second dark grey, and the third 
black. Thisis the way in which our distinguished naturalist is preparing this 
splendid work, and we understand the first number will soon be in the hands of 
the artists who are to multiply these beautiful drawings. The work will be 
published in connection with the Rev John Bachman, D.D., of Charleston 
South Carolina, who is already well known as an excellent Zoologist,and who, 
as well as Mr. Audubon, has discovered a great many new species, with which 
the publication will be enriched. 

The letter-press combining all the information gained by these accom- 
plished naturalists will not fail to be highly valuable and interesting. 


As the work will be published in numbers at intervals of two or three months 
between each, all who wish it will be able to possess it. 








has been dictated or at least hinted by his Majesty's Royal father-in-law, Louis 
Philippe. 

The accounts from Turkey and Egypt are of a most gratifying natzze. The 
Sultan is on the best possible terms with Mehemet Ali, and the empire is as- 
suming a more independent position among the nations of Europe than it has 
ever taken in moderu times. 


There is no Brevet, but Prince Albert has, by her Majesty’s commands, writ- | 
ten to the Horse Guards and to the Admiralty, requesting a list of officers who | Birds, 


We presume it is generally known that Mr. Audubon himself is a capital 
j artist. The drawings of all the animals included in his works are made by 
| himself: the positions and the localities are all taken from life and wild state 
| wheresover practicable ; and otherwise, when copied from either imprisoned or 
dead creatures, they are placed as nearly in the positions in which they were 
seen alive, as the author could possibly place them. The drawings and the 
| letter-press therefore mutually illustrate each other—a highly valuable pro- 
perty in each. ; 
We do not yet learn whether the accomplished author meditates the publi- 
cation of ** The Quadrupeds” upon the large and expensive scale of “ The 
” but the subject is well worthy of a magnificent edition, and it is to be 


from meritorious services are entitled to promotion, with a view of bestowing on hoped that sufficient encouragement will be given, to induce him to do so. 


them some mark of royal favor in commemoration of the birth of the heir to 
the throne. 





| 


We have perused the Message of his Excellency the President with senti- | 


ments of unmingled satisfaction. 

The state of the foreign relations is very satisfactory,and the tone and language 
used in reference to the negotiations with Great Britain is all that could be de- 
sired or expected. Although adopting the sentiments of Mr. Webster, and of 
his predecessor, in claiming reparation for the attack on the Caroline, the Chief 
Magistrate dismisses the claim of the owner of that vessel very summarily, pro- 
vided he knew that his vessel was engaged in an illegal! business, which, it is ad- 
mitted on all hands, he did. Inthe case of McLeod the President seems to 


think that some new powers are required, to enable the Federal government to, 


act with more offect in such cases for the future, and to empower it to maintain, 
with proper dignity, its negotiations with foreign countries. So too with the 
Slave question on the cuast of Africa ; he resists the right of search, not par- 
ticularly to Great Britain but to all nations, yet admits that the American flag 


is abused by the Slave-traders,and thinks some measure necessary for the abate- 


ment of the evil. 
The Northeastern Boundary, as we al! know, is in a state of advancement. 





The ez parte surveys making by both governments will be useful and prepara- 
\ 





The Hampshire Telegraph announces that the Illustrious, Captain Erskine, 
having on board Sir Charles Bagot and Suite, was to make the best of her way 
to New York, and not to Halifax, or any northerly port. 


THE NEW PLATE. 

In reply to several inquiries as to the means of our obtaining a correet like- 
ness of General Washington, we beg to state that the artist engaged has am- 
ple means for giving to his engraving all the correct lineaments of the original. 
Of this our readers will be fully satisfied when we explain to them the source 
from whence we derive the likeness, which will be in the course of anether 
week or two. 


G. A. SMITH of King’s College, London University, has recently arrived in this 

e country, and begs to acquaint his friends and the public, that he has taken an 

Office at No. 76 Chambers st:eet, a few doors from Broadway. Dr.S.was formerly a 

upil ot Dr. Robt. Ferguson, one of the Physician Accoucheurs to the Queen of Eng- 

and, from whom, and other eminent Pnysicians and Surgeons in London, he possesses 

very flattering Testimonials, both public and private, of his abilities, since matured by 
some years extensive practice. dec!1-3m* 





4 OVERNESS. —A Lady at present employed in one of the first and best conducted 
FT Ladies Boarding Sciools in this city, wishes to obtain a sitnation as Governess in 
a private family, or to superintend a Seminary. She is accustomed to give instruction 
in English, French, Music, &c. &c. Will offer most satis/actory references and testi- 
monials. Apply by letter, (post-paid,) to Miss S., care of Dr. Alexander T. Watson, 
58 White street. dec! 1-1t* 


‘ 
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BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY “BOZ.” 
[Continued from page 431.] 
CHAPTER SEVENTY- SEVEN. 

The time wore on—the noises in the streets became less frequeat by degrees, 
until silence was scarcely broken save by the bells in church towers, marking 
the progress—softer and more stealthy while the city slambered—of that Great 
Watcher with the hoary head, who never sleeps or rests. In the brief interval 
of darkness and repose which feverish towns enjoy, all busy sounds were hush- 
ed; and those who awoke from dreams lay listening in their beds, and longed for 
dawn, and wished the dead of the night were past. ; , 

Into the street outside the jail’s main wall, workmen came straggling at this 
solemn hour, in groups of two or three, and meeting iu the centre cast their 
tools upon the ground and spoke in whispers. Others soon issued from the jail 
itself, bearing on their shoulders, planks, and beams :—these materials being all 
brought forth, the rest bestirred themselves, and the dull sound of hammers be- 
gan to echo through the stilluess. 

Here and there among this knot of labourers, one, with a lantern or a smoky 
link, stood by to light his fellows at their work, and by its doubtful aid, some 
might be dimly seen taking upthe pavement of the road, while others held 

t upright posts, or fixed them in the holes thus made for their reception. 
sed dragged slowly on towards the rest, an empty cart, which they brought 
rumbling from the prison-yard ; while others erected strong barriers across the 
street. All were busily engaged. Their dusky figures moving to and fro, 
at that unusual hour, so active and so silent, might have been taken for those of 
shadowy creatures toiling at midnight on some ghastly unsubstantial work,which, 
like themselves, would vanish with the first gleam of day, and leave but morn- 
ing mist and vapour. 

hile it was yet dark, a few lookers-on collected, who had plainly come 
there for the purpose and intended to remain: even those who had to pass the 
spot on their way to some other place, lingered, and lingered yet, as though 
the attraction of that were irresistible. Meanwhile the noise of saw and mal- 
let went on briskly, mingled with the clattering of boards on the stone pave- 
ment of the road, and sometimes with the workmen’s voices as they calied to 
one another. Whenever the chimes of the neighbouring church were heard 
—and that was every quarter of an hour—a strange sensation, instantaneous 
and indescribable, but perfectly obvious seemed to pervade them all. 

Gradually, a faint brightness appeared in the east, and the air, which had 
been very warm all through the night, felt cool and chilly. Though there was 
no daylight yet, the darkness was diminished, and the stars looked pale. The 
prison, which had been a mere black mass with little shape or form, put on 
its usual aspect—and ever and anon e solitary watchman could be seen up- 
on its roof, stopping to look down upon the preparation in the street. This 
man, from forming, as it were, a part of the jail, and knowing or being 
supposed to know all that was passing within, became an object of much inter- 
est, and was as eagerly looked jor, and as awfully pointed out, as if he had 
been a spirit. 

By and bye, the feeble light grew stronger, and the houses with their sign- 
boards and inscriptions stood plainly out, in the dull grey morning. Heavy 
stage wagons crawled from the Inn-yard opposite ; and travellers peeped out ; 
and as they rolled sluggishly away, cast many a backward look towards the jail 
And now the sun’s first beams came glancing into the street ; and the night's 
work, which, in its various stages and in the varied fancies of the lookers-on 
wee tahoe a hundred shapes, wore its own proper form—a scaffold, and a 

ibbet. 
. As the warmth of cheerful day began to shed itself upon thgscanty crowd, 
the murmur of tongues was heard, shutters were thrown open, and blinds 
drawn up, and those who had slept in rooms over against the prison, where pla- 
ces to see the execution were let at high prices, rose hastily from their beds 
In some of the houses people were busy taking out the window-sashes for the 
better accommodation of spectators; in others the spectators were already 
seated, and beguiling the time with cards, or drink, or jokes among themselves. 
Some had purchased seats upon the house-tops, and were already crawling to 
their stations from parapet and garret-window. Some were yet bargaining for 
good places, and stood in them in a state of indecision: g.zing at the slow- 
ly-swelling crowd, and at the workmen as they rested listlessly against the 
scaffuld—and affecting to listen with indifference to the proprietor’s eulogy of 
the commanding view his house afforded, and the surpassing cheapuess of his 
terms. 

A fairer morning never shone. From the roofs and upper stories of these 
buildings, the spires of city churches and the great cathedral dome were visible, 
rising up beyond the prison into the blue sky ; clad in the colour of light sum- 
mer-cluuds, and showing in the clear atmosphere their every scrap of tracery 
and fret-work, and every niche and loop-hole. Ail was brightness and promise, 
excepting in the street below, into which, (for it yet lay in shadow,) the eye 
looked down as into a dark trench, where, in the midst of so much life, and 
hope, and renewal of existence, stood the terrible instrument of death. It 
seemed as if the very sun forebore to look upon it. 

But it was better, grim and sombre in the shade, than when, the day being 
more advanced, it stood confessed in the full glare and glory of the sun, with its 
black paint blistering, and its nooses dangling in the light like loathsome gar- 
Jands. It was better in the solitude and gloom of midnight with a few forms 
clustering abvut it, than in the freshness and the stir of morning: the centre of 
an eager crowd. It was better haunting the street like @ spectre, when men 
were in their beds ; and influencing perchance the city’s dreams; than brav- 
ing the broad day, and thrusting its obscene presence upon their waking 
senses. 

Five o'clock had struck—six—seven—and eight. Along the two main streets 
at either end of the cross-way, a living stream had now set in: rolling towards 
the marts of gain and business. Carts, coaches, wagons, tracks and barrows, 
forced a passage through the outskirts of the throng, and clattered onward in 
the same direction. Some of these, which were puolic conveyances and had 
come from a short distance in the country, stopped; and the driver pointed to 
the gibbet with his’ whip, though he might have spared himself the pains, for 
the heads of all the passengers were turned that way without help, and the 
coach windows were stuck full of staring eyes. In some of the carts and wa- 
gons, women might be seen glancing fearfully at the same unsightly thing ; end 
even little children were held up above the people’s heads to see what kind of a 
toy a gallows was, and learn how men were hanged, 

Two rioters were to die before the prison, who had been concerned in the at- 
tack upon it; and one directly afterwards in Bloomsbury Square. At nine 
o’clock, a strong body of military marched into the street, and formed and lined 
a narrow passage into Holborn, which had been indifferently kept all night by 
constables. Throngh this, another cart was brought (the one already men 
tioned had been employed in the constructicn of the scaffold), and wheeled up 
to the prison gate. These preparations made, the soldiers stood at ease ; the 
officers lounged to and fro, in the alley they had made, or talked together at 
the scaffold’s foot; and the concourse, which had been rapidly augmenting for 
some hours, and still received additions every minute,waited with an impatience 
which increased with every chime of St, Sepulchre’s clock, for twelve at 
noon. 

Up to this time they had been very quiet, comparatively silent, save when the 
arrival of some new party ata window, hitherto unoccupied, gave them some- 
thing new to look at or to talk of. But as the hour approached, a buzz and hum 
arose, which, deepening every moment, soon swelled into a roar, and seemed to 
fill the air. No words or even voices could be distinguished in this clamour, 
nor did they speak much to each other; though such as were better informed 
upon the topic than the rest, would tell their neighbours, perhaps, that they 


might know the hangman when he came out, by his being the shorter one: | 


andthe man who was to suffer with him was named Hugh: and that it was 
Barnaby Rudge who would be hanged in Bloomsbury Square. As it is the 
nature of men in a great heat to perspire spontaneously, so this wild murmur, 
floating up and down, seemed born of their intense impatience, and quite be- 
yond their restraint or control. 

It grew, as the time drew near, so loud, that those who were at the windows 
could not hear the church-clock strike though it was close at hand. Nor had 
they any need to hear it, either, for they could see it in the people's faces.— 


So surely as another quarterchimed, there was a movement in the crowd—as | 


if something had passed over it—as if the light upon them had been changed— 
in which the fact was readable as on a brazen dial, figured by a giant’s 
hand. 7 

Three quarters past eleven! The murmur was now deafening, yet every 
ma seemed mute. Look where you would among the crowd, you saw strained 
eyes and lips compressed ; it would have been difficult for the most vigilant ob- 
server to point this way or that, and say that yonder man had cried out: it were 
as easy to detect the motion of lips in asea-shell. 

Three-quarters past eleven! Many spectators who had retired from the 
windows, came back quite refreshed, as though their watch had just begun 
Those who tad falien asleep roused themselves ; and every person in the crowd 
made one last effort to better his position—which caused a press against the 
sturdy barriers that made them bend and yield like twigs. The officers, who 
until now had kept together, fell into their several positions, and gave the 
words of command. Swords were drawn, muskets shouldered, and the bright 
steel winding its way among the crowd, gleamed and glittered in the sun hik: 
ariver. Along this shining path two men came hurrying on, leading a horse 
which was speedily harnessed to the cart at the prison door. Then a profoun: 
silence replaced the tumult that had so long been gathering, and a breathless 
pause ensued. Every window was now choked up with heads; the house-tops 
seemed with people—clinging to chimneys, peering over gable-ends, and 


holding on where the sudden loosening of any brick or stone would dash them 
into the street. The church-tower, the church-roof, the church-yard, the prison 
leads, the very water-spouts and lamp-posts—every inch of room—swarmed 
with human life. 

At the first stroke of twelve the prison bell began to toll. Then the roar 
—mingled now with cries of ‘‘ Hats off!” and “ Poor fellows!” and from 
some — in the great concourse, with a shrink or groan—burst forth 
again. It was terrible to see—if any one in that distraction of excitement could 
ate seen—the world of eager eyes, all strained upon the scaffold and the 

eam. 

The hollow murmuring was heard within the jail as plainly as without. The 
three were brought forth into the yard, together, as it resounded through the 
air: and knew its import well. 

‘‘ D'ye hear?” cried Hugh, undaunted by the sound.—“‘ They expectus! | 
heard them gathering when I woke in the night, and turned over on t’other side 
and fell asleep again. We shall see how they welcome the hangman, now that 
it comes home to him. Ha, ha, ha!” 

The ordinary coming up at this moment, reproved him for his indecent mirth, 
and advised him to alter his demeanour. 

“And why, master?” said Hugh. ‘Can I do better than bear it easily? 
You bear it easily enough. Oh! never tell me,” he cried, asthe other would 
have spoken, * for all your sad look and your solemn air, you think little enough 
of it! They say you're the best maker of lobster salads in London. Ha, 
ha, ha! I've heard that, you see, before now. Is it a good one, this morn- 
ing—is your hand in? How does breakfast look? I hope there’s enough, and 
to spare ; for all the hungry company that’ll sit down to it, when the sight’s 
over.” 

*“T fear,” observed the clergyman, shaking his head, “that you are incorrigi- 
ble.” 

** You're right. Iam,” rejoined Hugh, sternly. ‘‘ Beno hypocrite, master. 
You make a merry-making of this, every month; let me be merry, too. If 
you want a frightened fellow, there’s one that'll suit you. Try your hand upon 
him.” 

He pointed, as he spoke, to Dennis, who, with his legs trailing on the ground, 
was held between two men: and who trembled so, that all his joints aud limbs 
seemed racked by spasms. Turning from this wretched spectacle, he called to 
Barnaby, who stood apart. 

** What cheer, Barnaby? Don't be downcast, lad. Leave that to him.” 

“ Bless you,” cried Barnaby, stepping lightly towards him, ‘ I’m not frighten- 
ed, Hugh. I'm quite happy. I wouldn’t desire to live now, if they’d let me. 
Look atme! Am] afraid to die? Will they see me tremble ?” 

Hugh gazed for a moment at his face, on which there was a strange, unearthly 
smile ; and at kis eye, which sparkled brightly ; and interposing between him 
and the ordinary, gruflly whispered to the latter: 

‘“*T wouldn’t say much to him, master, if I was you. He may spoil your ap- 
petite for breakfast, though you are used to it.” 

He was the only one of the three, who had washed or trimmed himself that 
morning. Neither of the others had done so, since their doom was pronounced. 
He still wore the broken peacock’s feathers in his hat ; and all his usual scraps 
of finery were carefully disposed about his person.- His kindling eye, his firm 
step, his proud and resolute bearing, might have graced some lofty act of hero- 
ism: some voluntary sacrifice, born of a noble cause and pure enthusiasm ; ra- 
ther than that felon’s death. 

But all these things increased his guilt. ‘They were mere assumptions. The 
law had declared it so, and so it must be. The good minister had been greatly 
shocked, not a quarter of an hour before, at his parting with Grip. For one in 
his condition, to fondle a bird ! 

The yard was filled with people—bluff civic functionaries, officers of justice, 
soldiers, the curious in such matters, and guests who had been bidden as to a 
wedding. Hugh looked about him, nodded gloomily to some person in authority, 
who indicated with his hand in what direction he was to proceed—and clapping 
Barnaby on the shoulder, passed out with the gait of a lion. 

They entered a large room, so near to the scaffold that the voices of those 
| who stood about it, could be plainly heard : some beseeching the javelin-men to 
take them out of the crowd, others crying to those behind to stand back, for they 
were pressed to death, and suffering for want of air. 

In the middle of this chamber, two smiths, with hammers, stood beside an an- 
vil. Hugh walked straight up to them, and set his foot upon it with a sound as 
though it had been struck by a heavy weapon. Then, with folded arms, he stood 
to have his irons knocked off : scowling haughtily round, as those who were pre- 
sent eyed him narrowly and whispered to each other. 

It took so much time to drag Desnie in, that this ceremony was over with 
Hugh, and nearly over with Barnaby, before he appeared. He no sooner came 
into the place he knew so well, however, and among faces with which he was so 
familiar, than he recovered strength and sense enough to clasp his hands, and 
make a last appeal. 

“Gentlemen, good gentlemen,” cried the abject creature, grovelling down 
upon his knees, and actually prostrating himself upon the stone floor : ‘* Gover 
nor, dear governor—honorable sheritfs—worthy gentlemen—have mercy upon a 
wretched man that has served His Maiesty, and the Law, and Parliament, for 30 
many years, and don't—don’t let me die— because of a mistake.” 

** Dennis,” said the governor of the jail, ‘* you know what the course is, and 
that the order came withthe rest. You know that we could do nothing, even if 
we would.” 

* All I ask, sir—all I want and beg, is time, to make it sure,’’ cried the 
trembling wretch, looking wildly round for sympathy. ‘* The King and Govern- 
ment can’t know it’s me; I'm sure they can’t know it’s me; or they never would 
bring me to this dreadful slaughter-house. They know my name, but they don’t 
know it’s the same man. Stop my execution—for charity’s sake stop my exe 
cution, gentlemen—till they can be told that I've been hangman here, nigh thirty 
years. Willno one go and tell them?” he implored, clenching his hands and 
glaring round, and round, and round again—* will no charitable person go and 
tell them?” 

‘*Mr. Akerman,” said a gentleman who stood by, after a m:oment’s pause ; 
‘since it may possibly produce in this unhappy man a better frame of mind, 
even at this last minute, let me assure him that he was well known to have been 
the hangman, when his sentence was considered.” 

“But perhaps they think on that account that the punishment’s not so 
great,” cried the criminal, shuffling towards this speaker on his knees, and 
holding up his folded hands ; ‘* whereas it’s worse, it’s worse a hundred times, to 
me than any man. Let them know that, sir. Let them know that. They've 
made it worse to me by giving me so muchtodo, Stop my execution till they 
know that!” 

The governor beckoned with his hand, and the two men, who had supported 
him before, approached. He uttered a piercing cry: 

“Wait! Wait. Only a moment—only one moment more! Give me a 
last chance of reprieve. One of us thiee is to go to Bloomsbury Square 
Let me be the one. It may come in that time; it’s sure to come. In the 
Lord’s name let me be sent to Bloomsbury Square. Don’t hang mehere. It’s 
murder!” 

They took him to the anvil: but even then he could be heard above the clink- 
ing of the smith’s hammers, and the hoarse raging of the crowd, crying that he 
knew of Hugh’s birth—that his father was living, and was a gentleman of influ- 
ence and rank—that he had family secrets in his possession—that he could tell 
nothing unless they gave him time, but must die with them on his mind—and he 
continued to rave in this sort until his voice failed him, and he sank down a mere 
heap of clothes between the two attendants. 

It was at this moment that the clock struck the first stroke of twelve, and the 
bell began to toll. The various officers, with the two sheriffs at their head, 
moved towards the door. All was ready when the last chime came upon the 
car. 

They told Hugh this, and asked if he had anything to say. 

“To say!” he cried. ‘*Not I. I'm ready.—Yes,” he added, as his eye fell 
upon Barnaby, “* I have a word to say. too. Come hither, lad.’ 

There was, for the moment, something kind, and even tender, struggling in 
his fierce aspect, as he wrung his poor companion by the hand. 
| “T'll say this,” he cried, looking firmly round, “that if I had te» lives to 
lose, and the loss of each would give me ten times the agony of the hardest 
death, I'd lay them all down—ay I would, though you gentlemen may not be- 
lieve it—to save this one. This one,” he added, wringing his hand again,“ that 
will be lost through me.” 

“* Not through you,” said the idiot, mildly. ‘Don’t say that. You were not 
to blame. You have been always very good to me.—Aha, Haugh, we shall 
know what makes the stars shine, now !” 

*“T took him from her in a reckiess mood, and didn’t think what harm would 
cone of it,” said Hugh, laying his hand upon his head, and speaking in a lower 
voice. ‘I ask her pardon, and his.—Look here,” he added roughly, in his for- 
mer tone. ‘ You see this lad?” 

They murmured “ Yes,” and wondered why he asked. 

‘“* That gentleman yonder—” pointing to the clergyman—*“ has often in the 
last few days spoken tome of faith, and strong belief. You see what I am— 
more brute than man, as I have been told—but [ had faith enough to believe, 
and did believe as strongly as any of you gentlemen can believe anything, that 
this one life would bespared. Sce what he is !—Look at him!” ; 


,’ 


’ 


Barnaby had moved towards the door, and stood beckoning him to follow 

“ If this was not faith, and stroug belief!” cried Hugh, raising his right 
arm aloft, and looking upward like a savage prophet whom the near approach of 
Death has filled with inspiration, “‘ where arethey! What else should teach 
me—me, born asI was born, and reared as I have been—to hope for any mercy 
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in this hardened, cruel, unrelenting place! Upun these human shambles, I, 
who never raised this hand in prayer till now, call down the wrath of God! On 
that black tree, of which I am the ripened fruit, I do invoke the curse of all its 
victims, past, and present, and tocome. On the head of that man, who, in his 
conscience, owns me for his son, I leave the wish that he may never sicken in 
his bed of down, but die a violent death as I shall do now, and have the night- 
wind for his only mourner. To this I say, Amen, amen !” 

His arm fell downward by his side; he turned; and moved towards them 
with a steady step: the man he had been before. 

Hough motioned Barnaby not to come near him (though without looking in the 
direction where he stood,)he answered, ‘* There is nothing more.” 

** Move forward !”” 

“Unless,” said Hugh, glancing hurriedly back—‘‘ unless some person has 
a fancy fora dog; and not then, unless he means to use him well. There’s 
one belongs to me, at the house I came from; and it wouldn’t be easy to find a 
better. e’ll whine at first, but he’ll soon get over that.—You wonder that I 
think about a dog just now,” he added, with a kind of laugh. “If any man de- 
served it of me half as well, I'd think of him.” 

He spoke no more, but moved onward in his place, with a careless air,though 
listening at the same time to the Service for the Dead, with something between 
sullen attention, and quickened curiosity. As soon as he had passed the door, 
his miserable associate was carried out ; and the crowd belield the rest. 

Barnaby would have mounted the steps at the same time—indeed he would 
have gone before them, but in both attempts he was restrained, as he was to 
undergo the seatence elsewhere. In afew minutes the sheriffs re-appeared,the 
same procession was again formed, and they passed through various rooms and 
passages to another door—that at which the cart was waitirg. He held down 
his head to avoid seeing what he knew his eyes must otherwise encounter, and 
took his seat sorrowfully,—and yet with something of a childish pride and plea- 
sure,—in the vehicle. The officers fell into their places at the sides, in front, 
and in therear; the sheriff's carriages rolled on; a guard of soldiers surrounded 
the whole ; and they moved slowly forward through the throng and pressure to- 
ward Lord Mansfield’s ruined house. 

It was a sad sight—all that show, and strength, and glitter, assembled round 
one helpless creature ; and sadder yet to note, as he rode along, how his wan- 
dering thoughts found strange encouragement in the crowded windows and the 
concourse in the streets ; and how, even then, he felt the influence of the bright 
sky, and looked up smiling into its deep unfathomable blue. But there had been 
many such sights since the riots were over—some so moving in their nature,and 
so repulsive, too, that they were far more calculated to awaken pity for the suf- 
ferers, than respect for that law whose strong arm seemed in more than onecase 
tobe as wantonly stretched forth now that all was safe, as it had been basely 
paralysed in time of danger. 

Two cripples—both mere boys—one with a leg of wood, one who dragged his 
twisted limbs along by the help of a crutch, were hanged in this same Blooms- 
bury Square. As the cart was about to glide from under them, it was observed 
that they stood with their faces from, not to, the house they had assisted to des- 
poil; and their misery was protracted that this omission might be remedied. 
Another boy was hanged in Bow Street; other young lads in various quarters 
of the town. Four wretched women, too, were put to death. In a word, those 
who suffered were forthe most part the weakest, meanest, and most miserable 
among them. It was an exquisite satire upon the false religious cry which led 
to so much misery, that some of these people owned themselves to be catho- 
lics, and begged to be attended by their own priests. 

One young man was hanged in Bishopsgate Street, whose aged grey-headed 
father waited for him at the gallows, kissed him at its foot when he arrived, and 
sat there, on the ground, until they took him down. They would have given 
him the body of his child: but he had no hearse, no coffin, nothing to remove it 
in, being too poor ; and he walked meekly away beside the cart that took it back 
to the prison, trying, as he went, to touch its lifeless hand. 

Bat the crowd had forgotten these matters, or cared little about them if they 
lived in their memory: and while one great multitude fought and hustled to 
get near the gibbet before Newgate, for a parting look, another followed in the 
train of poor lost Barnaby, to swell the throng that waited for him on the spot. 


CHAPTER SEVENTY-EIGHT. 

On this same day, and about this very hour, Mr. Willet, the elder, sat smo- 
king his pipe in achamber of the Black Lion Although it was hot summer 
weather, Mr. Willet sat close to the fire. He was in a st«te of profound cogi- 
tation, with his own thoughts, and it was his custom at such tines to stew him- 
self slowly, under the impression that that process of cookery was favorable to 
the melting out of his ideas, which, when he began to simmer, sometimes oozed 
forth so copiously as to astonish even himself. 

Mr. Willet had been several thousand times comforted by his friends and ac- 
quaintances, with the assurance that for the loss he had sustained in the damage 
done to the Maypole, he coula ‘come upon the county.” But as this phrase 
happened to bear an unfortunate resemblance to the popular expression of 
“coming on the parish,” it suggested to Mr. Wiliet’s mind no more consolatory 
visions shan pauperism on an extensive scale, and ruin in its most capacious as- 
pect. Consequently, he had never failed to receive the intelligence with a rue- 
ful shake of the head, or a dreary stare, and had been always observed to ap- 
pear much more melancholy after a visit of condolence than at any other time 
in the whole fuur-and-twenty hours. 

It chanced, however, that sitting over the fire on this particular occasion— 
perhaps because he was, as it were, done to a turn; perhaps because he was in 
an unusually bright state of mind; perhaps because he had considered the sub- 
ject so long; or perhaps because of all these favoring circumstances taken to- 
gether—it chanced that, sliting over the fire on this particular vccasion, Mr. 
Wiliet did, afar off and in the remutest depths of his intellect, perceive a kind 
of lurking bint or faint suggestion, that ot of the public purse there might is- 
sue funds for the restoration of the Maypole to its former high place among the 
iaverns of the earth. And this dim ray of light did so diffuse itself within him, 
and did so kindle up and shine, that at last he had it as plainly and visibly before 
him as the blaze by which he sat: and, fully persuaded that he was the first to 
make the discovery, aud that he had started, hunted down, fallen upon, and 
knocked on the head a perfectly original idea which had never presented itself 
to any other man, alive or dead, he laid down his pipe, rubbed his hands, end 
chuckled audibly. > 

“Why, father!” cried Joe, entering at the moment, “ youre in spirits to- 
day !” 

It's nothing partickler,” said Mr. Willet, chuckling again. ‘It’s nothingat 
all partickier, Joseph. Tell me something about the Salwauners.” Having pre- 
ferred this request, Mr. Willet chuckled a third time; aud after these unusual 
demonstrations of levity, he put his pipe in his mouth again. 

** Whatshall I tell you, father?” asked Joe, laying his band upon his sire’s 
shoulder, and looking down into his face. ‘* That I have come back, poorer than 
achurch mouse? You know that. That I have come back, maimed and crip- 
pled? You know that.” 

‘Tt was touk off,” muttered Mr. Willet, with his eyes upon the fire, “ at the 
defence of the Salwanners, in America, where the war is.” 

“ Quite right,”’ returned Joe, smiling, and leaning with his remaining elbow 
on the back of his father’s chair ; ‘‘the very subject I came to speak to you 
about. A man with one arm, father, is not of much use in the busy world.” 

This was one of those vast propositions which Mr. Willet had never consi- 
dered for an instant, and required time to ‘‘ tackle.” Wherefore he made no 
answer. 

“ Atall events,” said Joe, “he can’t pick and choose his means of earning a 
livelihood, as another man may. He can’tsay ‘I will turn my hand to this,’ 
or ‘I won't turn my hand to that,’ but must take what he can do, and be thank- 
ful it’s no worse — What did you say ?” 

Mr. Wiliet had been softly repeating to himself, in a musing tone, the words 
“defence of the Salwanners ;” but he seemed embarrassed at having been 
overheard, and answered * Nothing.” 

*‘ Now, look here, father —Mr. Edward has come to England from the West 
Indies. When he was lost sight of (I ran away on the same day, father,) he 
made a voyage to one of the islands, where a school friend of his had settled ; 
and finding him, wasn’t too proud to be employed on his estate ; and—and in 
short, got on well, and is prospering, and has come over here on business of 
his own, and is going back again speedily. Ourreturning neatly at the seme 
time, and. meeting in the course of the late troubles, has been a guod thing every 
way ; for it has not only enabled us to do old friends some service, but has 
opened a path in life for me which I may tread without being a burden upon 
you. To be plain, father, he can employ me; I have satisfied myself that I 
can be of real use to him; and Iam goingto carry my one armto the West 
Indies, and to make the most of it.” 

In the mind’s eye of Mr. Willet, the West Indies, and indeed all foreign coun- 
tries, were inhabited by savage nations, who were perpetually burying pipes of 


peace, flourishing tomahawks, and puncturing strange patterns in their bodies. 
He no svoner heard this announcement, therefore, than he leaned back in his 


chair, took his pipe from his lips, and stared at his von with as much dismay as 
if he already beheld him tied toa stake, and tortured for the entertainment oi 
a lively population. In what form of expression his feelings would have found 
a vent, it is impossible to say. Nor is it necessary: for before a syllable oc- 
curred to him. Dolly Varden came running into the roum, in tears; threw her- 
self on Joe’s breast without a word of explanation ; and clasped her white srms 
round his neck. 


** Dolly !” cried Joe. “ Dolly!” 


[ For continuation see Supplementary Sheet.) 
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.make our parting yesterday.” 
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“ Ay, call me that ; call me that always,” exclaimed the locksmith’s little | 
daughter; ‘‘ never speak coldly to me, never be distant, never again reprove | 
me for the follies I have long repented, or I shall die.” | 

“ Treprove yuu!” said Joe. 

“Yes—for every kind and honest word you uttered went to my heart. For 
you, who have borne so much from me—for you, who owe your eufferings and 
pain to my caprice—for you to be so kin?—so noble to me, Joe— 

He could say nothing to her Not a syllable. There was an odd sort 
of eloquence in his one arm, which had crept round her waist: but his lips were 
mute. 

“If you had reminded me by a word—only by one short word,” sobbed Dol- 
ly, clinging yet closer to him, “how little | deserved that you should treat me 
with so, much forbearance ; if you had exulted only for one moment in your 
triumph, [ could have borne it better.” 

“ Triumph!” repeated Joe with a smile which seemed to say, “ I am a pret- 
ty figure for that.” ; 

“Yes, triumph,” she cried, with her whole heart and soul in her earnest 
voice, aud gushing tears; “for itis one. [ am glad to think and know it is. 
I wovldn’'t be less humbled, dear; I wouldn’t be without the recollection of that 
last time we spoke together in this place—no, not if I could recall the past, and | 














Did ever lover look as Joe looked now ! / 

« Dear Joe,” said Dolly, ‘I always loved you—in my heart I always did, al- 
though I was so vain and giddy. I hoped you would come back that night. I | 
made quite sure you would ; prayed for it on my knees. Through all these | 
long, long years, I have never once forgotten you or left off hoping that this | 
happy time might come.” ; ? , | 

he eloquence of Joe’s arm surpassed the most impassioned language ; and 
so did that of his lips—yet he said nothing either. | 

“ And now, at last,” cried Dolly, trembling with the fervour of her speech, | 
“if you were sick, and shattered in your every limb; if you were ailing, weak, | 
and sorrowful ; if instead of being what you are, vou were in everybody's eyes 
but mine, the wreck and:uin of a man; I would be your wife, dear love, with | 
greater pride and joy, than if you were the stateliest lord in England!” 

* What have I done,” cried Joe, ** what have I done, to ineet with this re- 
ward 1” 

“You have taught me,” said Dolly, raising her pretty face to his, ‘‘ to know | 
myself, and your worth; tobe something better than [ was; to be more de- 
serving of your true and manly nature. In years to come, dear Joe, you shall 
find that you have dune so; for I will be, not only now, when we are young and 
full of hope, but when we have grown old and weary, your patient, gentle, 
never-tiring wife. 1 will never know a wish or care beyond our home and you, 
and always study how to please you with my best affection and my most de- 
voted love. I will: indeed I will” 

Joe could only repeat his former eloquence—but it was very much to the 
purpose. 

“ They know of this at home,” said Dolly. ‘ For your sake, I would leave 
even them ; but they know it, and are glad of it, and are proud of you, as I 
am, and full of gratitude —You'll not come and see me as a poor friend who 
knew me when I was a girl, will you !” : 

Well, well! It don’t matter what Joe said in answer, but he said a great 
deal ; and Dolly said a great deal too: and he folded Dolly in his one arm pret- 
ty tight, considering that it was but one; and Dolly made no resistance : and if 
ever two people were happy in this world—which is not an utterly miserable 
one, with all its faults—we may, with some appearance of certainty, conclude 
that they were. 

Now, to say that during these proceedings Mr. Willet the elder underwent 
the greatest emotions of astonishment of which our common nature is suscep- 
tible—to say that he was in a perfect paralysis of surprise, and that he wander- 
ed into the most stupendous and theretofore unattainable heights of compli- 
cated amazement—would be to shadow forth his state of mind in the feeblest 
and lamest terms. If a roc, an eagle, a griffin, a flying elephant, or winged sea- 
horse, had suddenly appeared, and, taking him on its back, carried him boiily | 
into the very heart of the “ Nalwanners,’’ it would have been to him as an | 
every-day occurrence. in comparison with what be now bebeld. To be sitting 
quietly by, seeing and hearing these things—to be completely overlooked, un- 
noticed, and disregarded, while his son and a young lady were talking to each | 
other in the most impassioned manner, kissing each other, and making them: | 
selves in all respects perfectly at home—was a position so tremendous, so in- | 
explicable, so utterly beyond the widest range of his capacity of comprehension, | 
that he fell into a lethargy of wonder, and could no more rouse himself than | 
an enchanted sleeper in the first year of his fairy lease, acentury long. 

‘* Father,” said Joe, presenting Dolly, ‘* you know who this is ?” | 

Mr. Willes looked first at her, then at his son, then back again at Dolly, and 
then made an ineffectual effort to extract a whiff from his pipe, which had 
gone out long ago. 

‘* Say a word, father, if it’s only ‘how d'ye do,’” urged Joe. 

“ Certainly, Joseph,” answered Mr. Willet. ‘Oh yes! Why not?” 

“ To be sure,” said Joe. ‘‘ Why not?” 

“« Ah,” replied his father. ‘ Why not?” and with this remark, which he ut- 
tered in a low voice, as though he were discussing some grave question with 
himself, he used the little finger—if any of his fingers can be said to have come 
under that denomination—of his right hand, as a tobacco-stopper, and he was 
silent again. ull 

And so be sat for half an hour at least, although Dolly in the most endearing | 
of manners, hoped he was not angry with her, and kissed him. So he sat for } 
half an hour, quite motionless, and looking all the time like nothing so much as 
a great Dutch Pin or Skittle. 
and without the least notice, burst, to the great consternation of the young peo- 
ple, into a very loud and very short laugh; and repeating, “ Certainly, Joseph. 
Oh yes. Why not?” went out for a walk 











CHAPTER THE SEVENTY-NINTH. 

Old John did not walk near the Golden Key, for between the Golden Key 
and the Black Lion there lay a wilderness of streets—as everybody knows who 
is acquainted with the relative bearings of Clerkenwell and Whitechapel— | 
and he was by no means famous for pedestrian exercises. But the Golden 
Key lies in our way, though it was out of his; so to the Golden Key this chap- | 
ter goes. 

The Golden Key itself, fair emblem of the locksmith’s trade, had been pulled 
down by the rioters, and roughly trampled under foot. But now it was hoisted 
up again in all the glory of anew coat of paint, and showed more bravely even 
than in days of yore. Indeed the whole house-front was spruce and trim, and 
eo freshened up throughout, that if there yet remained at large any of the 
rioters wlio had been concerned inthe attack upon it, the sight of the old, 
goodly, prosperous dwelling, so revived, must have been to them as gall and 
wormwood. | 

The shutters of the shop were closed however, and the window-blinds above 
were all pulled down, and in place of its usual cheerful appearance, the house 
had a look of sadness and an air of mourning ; which the neighbours who in old 
days had often seen poor Barnaby go in and out, were atno loss to understand. 
The door stood partly open ; but the locksmith’s hammer was unheard ; the cat 
sat Moping on the ashy forge ; all was deserted, dark, and silent. 

On the threshold of this door, Mr Haredale and Edward Chester met. The 
younger man gave place ; a: d both passing in with a familiar air, which seemed 
to denote that they were tarrying there, or were well-accustomed to go to and 
fro unquestioned, shut it behind them 

Entering the old back parlour, and ascending the flight of stairs, abrupt and 
steep, and quvaintly fashioned as of old, they turned into the best room; the | 

ride of Mrs. Varden’s heart, and erst the scene of Migg’s household labours. 

“* Varden brought the mother here last evening, he told me?” said Mr. Hare- 
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__“*Itis too late to evade it now. Isometimes think, that if I had to live my 
life once more, | would amend this fault—not so much, I discover when I 
search my mind, for the love of what is right,as for my own sake. But even 
when | make these better resolutions, I instinctively recoil from the idea of 
suffering again what I have undergone; and in this circumstance I find the 
unwelcome assurance that I should still be the same man, though I could 
cancel the past, and begin anew, with its experience to guide me.” 

** Nay, you make too sure of that.” said Edward. 

“You think so,” Mr. Hared le answered, “and I am glad you do. I know 
myself better, and therefore distrust myself more. Let us leave this subject for 
another—not so far removed from it as it might, at first sight, seemto be. Sir, 
you still love my niece, and she is still attached to you.” 

Ihave that assurance from her own lips,” said Edward, “ and yo. know—I 
ped you know—that I would not exchange it for any blessing life could 
yield me.” 

“You are frank, honourable, and disinterested,” said Mr. Haredale ; “ you 
have forced the conviction that you are so, even on my once-jaundiced mind ; 
and I believe you. Wait here till I come back.” 

He left the room as he spoke; but soon returned, with his niece. 

“On that first and only time,” he said, looking from the one to the other, 
‘“‘when we three stood together under her facher’s roof, I bade you quit it, and 
charged you neverto return.” 

“It is the only circumstance arising out of our love,” observed Edward, 
‘ that I have forgotten.” 

‘You own a name,” said Mr. Haredale, “I had deep reason to remember. I 
was moved and goaded by recollections of personal wrong and injury, I know ; 
but even now I cannot charge myself with having then, or ever, lost sight of a 
heartfelt desire for her trne happiness ; or with having acted—however much | 
was mistaken—with any other impulse than the one pure, single, earnest wish 
to be to her, as far as in my nature lay, the father she had lost.” 

‘* Dear uncle,” cried Emma, ‘ I have known no parent but you. I have loved 
the memory of others, but I have loved you all my life. Never was father 
kinder to his child than you have been to me, without the interval of one harsh 
hour, since [ can first remember. 

** You speak too fondly,” he answered, “and yet I cannot wish you were less 
partial ; for [ have a pleasure in hearing those words, and shall have in calling 
them to mind when we are far asunder, which nothing else could give me. Bear 
with me for a moment longer, sir, for she and I have been together many years; 
and although I believe that in resigning her to you I put the seal upon her future 
happiness, I find it needs an effort.”’ 

He pressed her tenderly to his bosom, and after a minute’s pause, resumed— 

“IT have done you wrong, sir, and I ask your forgiveness—in no common 
phrase, or show of sorrow; but with earnestness and sincerity. In the same 
spirit, I acknowledge to you both that the time has been when I connived at 
treachery and falsehood—which if I did not perpetrate myself, I still permitted 
—to rend you two asunder.” 

** You judge yourself too harshly,” said Edward, ‘“ Let these things rest.” 

“* They rise up in judgment against me when I look back, and not now for the 
first time,” he answered. ‘“{ cannot part from you without your full forgive 
ness; for busy life and Ihave little left in common now, and | have regrets 
enough to carry into solitude, without addition to the stock.” 

* You bear a blessing from us both,” said Emma. ‘ Never mingle thoughts 
of me—of me who owe you so much love and duty—-with anything but undying 
affection and gratitude for the past, and bright hopes for the future.” 

** The future,” returned her uncle, with a melancholy smile, “ is a bright word 
for you, and its image should be wreathed with cheerful hopes. Mine is of ano- 
ther kind, but it will be one of peace; and free, I trust, from care or passion. 
When you quit England I shall leave it too. There are cloisters abroad; and 
now that the two great objects of my life are set at rest, I know no better home. 
You droop at that, forgetting I am growing old, and that my course is nearly 


|run. Well, we will speak of it again—not once or twice, but many times; and 


you shall give me cheerful counsel, Emma.” 

** And you will take it?” asked his niece. 

* T’Il listen to it,” he answered, kissing her fair brow, “and it will have its 
weight, be certain. What have I leftto say? You have of late been much to- 
gether. It is better and more fitting that the circumstances attendant on the 
past, which wrought your separation, and sowed between you suspicion and dis- 
trust, should not be entered on by me.” 

**Much, much better,” whispered Emma. ‘ Remember them no more !” 

“Tavow my share in them,” said Mr. Haredale, *‘ though I held it at the 
time in detestation. Let no man turn aside,ever so slightly, from the broad 
path of honour, on the plausible pretence that he is justitied by the goodness of 
his end. Al! good ends can be worked out by good means. ‘Those that cannot, 
are bad ; and may be counted so at once, and left alone.” 

He looked from her to Edward, and said in a gentler tone— 

**In goods and fortune you are now nearly equal; I have been her faithful 
steward, and to that remnant of a richer property which iny brother left her, I 
desire to add, in token of my love, a poor pittance, scarcely worth the mention, 
for which I have no longer eny need. [Iam glad you go abroad. Let vur ill- 
fated house remain the ruin it is. When you return after a few thriving years, 
you will command a better, and more fortunate one. We are friends !” 

Edward took his extended hand, and grasped it heartily. 

‘** You are neither slow nor cold in your response,” said Mr. Haredale, doing 
the like by him, ‘*and when [ look upon you now, and know you, I feel that | 
would choose you forherhusband. Her father had a generous nature, and you 
would have pleased him well. I give her to you in his name, and with his 
blessing. If the world and J part in this act, we part on happier terms than we 


At the expiration of that period, he suddenly, | have lived for many a day.” 


He placed her in his arms, and would have left the room, but that he was 
stoppped in his passage to the door by a great noise at a distance, which made 
them start and pause. 

It was a loud shouting, mingled with boisterous acclamstions, that rent the 
very air. It drew nearer and nearer every moment, and approached so rapidly, 
that even while they listened, it burst into a deafening confusion of sounds at 
the street corner. 

“‘ This must be stopped—quieted,” said Mr. Haredale, hastily. ‘* We should 
nave foreseen this, and provided against it. I will go out to them at once.” 

but before he could reach the door, and before Edward could catch up his hat 
and follow him, they were again arrested by a loud shriek from above stairs : and 
the locksmith’s wife, bursting in, and fairly running into Mr. Haredale’s arms, 
cried out :— 

“She knows it all, dear sir!—she knows it all! We broke it out to her 
by degrees, and she is quite prepared.”” Having made this communication, 


| and furthermore thanked Heaven with great fervour and heartiness, the good 


lady, according to the custom of matrons on all occasions of excitement, faint- 
ed away directly. 

They ran to the window, threw up the sash, and looked into the crowded 
street. Among a dense mob of persons, of whom not one was for an instant 
still, the locksmith’s ruddy face and burly form could be descried, beating 
about as though he were struggling with a rough sea. Now he was carried 
back a score of yards, now onward nearly to the door, now back again, now 
forced against the opposite houses, now against those adjoining his ows : now 
carried up a tlight of steps, and greeted by the outstretched hands of half a 
hundred men, while the whole tumultuous concourse streiched their throats, 
and cheered with all their might. Though he was really in a fair way to be 
torn to pieces in the general enthusiasm, the locksmith, nothing discomposed, 
echoed their shouts till he was hoarse as they, and in a glow of joy and right 
good-humour, waved his hat until the daylight shone between its brim and 
crown. 

But in all the bandyings from hand to hand, and strivings to and fro, and 





dale. 

“ She is above stairs now—in the room over here,” Edward rejoined. “ Her | 
grief, they say, is past all telling. I needn't add—for that you know beforehand | 
—that the care, humanity, and sympathy of these good people have no 
bounds.” 

** | am sure of that. 
is out ?” 

* He returned with your messenger, who arrived almost at the moment of his 
coming home himself He was out the wale night—but that of course you 
know. He was with you the greater part of it?” 

“He was. Without him, I should have lacked my right hand. He is an older 
man than I ; but nothing can conquer him.” 

“The cheeriest, stoutest-hearted fellow jn the world.” 

“He has a rightto be. Hehasa right to be. A better creature never lived. 
He reaps what he has sown—no more.” 

*Itis not all men, ” said Edward, after a moment's hesitation, ‘ who have 
the happiness to do that.” 

‘More than you imagine,” returned Mr. Haredale. 
more than the seed-time. You do so in me,” 

In truth his pale aud haggard face, and gloomy bearing, had so far influenced 
the remark, that Edward was, for the moment, at a joss to answer him. 

Tut, tat,” said Mr. Haredale, “twas not Very difficult to read a thought 
so natural. But you are mistaken nevertheless. [ have had my share of sor- 
row—more thea the common lot, perhaps—but I have borne them ill. I have 
broken where I should have bent; and have mused and brooded, when my 
spirit should have mixed with all God's great creation. The men who learn 
endurance, are they who call the whole world brother. I have turned from the 
world, and I pay the penalty.” 

Edward would have interposed, but he went on without giving him time. 


Heaven repay them for it, and for much more! Varden | 


‘« We note the harvest | “ of the best day’s work we ever did. 


sweepings here and there, which—saving that he luoked more jolly and more 
radivat aiter every struggle—troubled his peace of mind no more than if he 
had bee a straw upon the water's surface, he never once released his firm 
| grasp of an arm, drawr tight through his. He sometimes turned to clap this 
friend upon the back, or whisper in his ear a word of staunch encouragement, 
or cheer him with a smile; but his great care was tu shield him from the 
| pressure, and force a passage for him tothe Golden Kev. Passive and timid, 
scared, pale, and wondering, and gazing at the throng as if he were newly risen 
from the dea4, and felt himself a ghost among the living, Barnaby—not Bar- 
| harby in the spirit, but in flesh and blood, with pulses, sinews, nerves, and 
| beating heart, and strong affections—clung to his stout old friend, and followed 
| where he led. 

And thus, in the course of time, they reached the door, held ready for their 
entrance by no unwilling hands. Then slipping in, and shutting out the crowd 
by main force, Gabriel stood between Mr. Haredale and Edward Chester, and 
Barnaby, rushing up the stairs, fell upon his knees beside his mother’s bed. 

“ Such is the blessed end, sir,’”’ cried the panting locksmith, to Mr. Haredale, 
The rogues! it’s been hard fighting to 
get away from ’em. | almost thought, once or twice, they’d have been too 
much for us with their kindness!” ; 

They had striven all the previous day to rescue Barnaby from his impending 
| fate. Faihng in their attempts, in the first quarter to which they addressed 
themselves, they renewed them in another. Failing there, likewise, they be- 
gan afresh at midnight; and made their way, not only to the judge and jury who 
nad tried him, but tw menof influence at court, to the young Princeof Wales, 
even to the antechamber of the king himself. Successful, at last, in awaken- 
ing an interest in his favour, and an inclination to inquire mure dispassionately 
into his case, they had had an interview with the minister, in his bed, so late 
as eight o'clock that morning. The result of a searching inquiry (in which 
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they, who had known the poor fellow from his childhood, did other good ser- 
vice, besides bringing it about) was, that between eleven and twelve o'clock, a 
free pardon to Baruaby Rudge was made out and signed, and entrusted to a 
horse-soldier for instant conveyance to the place of execution. This courier 
reached the spot just as the cart appeared in sight ; and Barnaby deing carried 
back to jail, Mr. Haredale, assured that all was safe, had gone straight from 
Bloomsbury Square to the Golden Key, leaving to Gabriel the grateful task of 
bringing him home in triumph. 

“T needn't say,’’ observed the locksmith, when he had shaken hands with 
all the males in the house, and hugged all the females, five and-forty times, at 
least, ‘that, except among ourselves, J did'nt want to make a triumph of it. 
But directly we got into the streets we were known, and this hubbub began. Of 
the two,” he added, as he wiped his crimson face, “and afier experience of 
both, I think I’d rather be taken out of my house by a crowd of enemies, than 
escorted home by a mob of friends !”’ 

It was plain enough, however, that this was mere talk on Gabriel’s part, and 
that the whole proceeding afforded him the keenest delight ; for the people cou- 
tinuing to make a great noise without, and to cheer as if their voices were in the 
fresiest order, and good for a fortnight, he sent up stairs for Grip (who had come 
home at his master’s back, and had acknowledged the favours of the multitude by 
drawing blood from every finger that came within his reach), and with the bird 
upon his arm, presented himself at the first-floor window, and waved his hat 
again until it dangled by a shred, between his fingers andthumb. This demon- 
stration having been received with appropriate shouts, and silence being in 
some degree restored, he thanked them for their sympathy ; and taking the 
liberty to inform them that there was a sick person in the house, proposed 
that they should give three cheers for King George, three more for dia Eng- 
land, and three more for nothing particular, as a closing ceremony. The 
crowd assenting, substituted Gabriel Varden for the nothing particular; aud 
giving him one over, for good measure, dispersed in high good-humour. 

What congratulations they exchanged when they were left alone; what an 
overflowing of joy and happiness there was among them; how incapable it was 
of expression in Barnaby’s own person ; and how he went wildly from one to 
another, until he became so far tranquiltized as to stretch himself on the ground 
beside his mother’s couch, and fall into a deep sleep; are matters that need nut 
be told. And it is well they happen to be of this class, for they would be very 
hard to tell, were their narration ever so indispensable. 

Before leaving this bright picture, it may be well to glance at adark and very 
different one which was presented to only a few eyes, that same night. 

The scene was a charchyard; the time, midnight; the persons, Edward 
Chester, a clergyman, a grave-digger, and the four bearers of a homely coffin. 
They stood about a grave which had been newly dug, and one of the bearers 
held up a dim lantern,—the only light there—which shed its feeble ray upon 
the book of prayer. He placed it for a moment on the coffin, when he and 
me companions were about to lower itdown. There was nv inscription on the 

id. 

The mould fell solemnly upon the last house of this nameless man ; and the 
rattling dust left adismal echo even in the accustomed ears of those who had 
borne it to its resting place. The grave was filled in to the top, and trodden 
down. They all left the spot together. 

“ You never saw him, living?” asked the priest, of Edward. 

“Often, years ago; not knowing him for my brother ” 

** Never since!” 

“Never. Yesterday, he steadily refused to see me. 
him, many times, at my desire.” 

“Still he refused? That was hardened and unnatural.” 

** Do vou think so?” 

“T infer that you do not.” 

“You are right. We hear the world wonder every day at monsters of in- 
gratitude. Did it never occur to you that it often looks for monsters of affec- 
tion, as though they were things of course t” 

They had reached the gate by this time, and bidding each other good night, 
departed on their separate ways. 


Tt was urged upon 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTIETH. 

That afternoon, when he had slept off his fatigue; had shaved, and washed, 
and dressed, and freshened himself from top to toe; when h2 had dined, com- 
forted himself with a pipe, an extra Toby, a nap io the great arm-chair, and a 
quiet chat with Mrs. Verden on everything that had happened, was happening, 
or aboutto happen, within the sphere of their domestic concern; the lock- 
smith sat himself down at the tea-table in the little back parlour: the rosiest, 
cosiest, merriest, heartiest, best-contented old buck, in Great Britain or out 
of it. 

There he sat, with his beaming eye on Mrs. V., and his shining face suffused 
with gladness, and his capacious waistcoat smiiing in every wrinkle, and his 
jovial humour peeping from under the table in the very plumpness of his legs : 
a sight to turn the vinegar of misanthropy into purest milk of human kindness. 
There he sat, watching his wife as she decorated the room with flowers for 
the greater honour of Dolly and Joseph Willet, who had gone out walking, and 
for whom the tea-kettle had been sighing gaily on the hob full twenty minutes, 
chirping as never kettle chirped before; for whom the best service of real 
undoubted china, patterned with divers round-faced mandarins holding up 
broad umbrellas, was now displayed in all its glory; to tempt whose appetites 
a clear, transparent, juicy ham, garnished with cool green lettuce leaves and 
fragrant cucumber, reposed upon a shady table, covered with a snow white 
cloth; for whose delight, preserves and jams, crisp cakes and other pastry, short 
to eat, with cunning twists and cottage loaves, and rolls of bread both white 
and brown, were all set forth in rich profusion; in whose youth Mrs. V. herself 
had grown quite young, and stood there in a gown of red and white; symme- 
trical in figure, buxom in boddice, ruddy in cheek and lip, faultless in ankle, 
laughing in face and mood, in all respects delicious to behold—there sat the 
locksmith among all and every these delights, the sun that shone upon them all : 
the centre of the system: the source of light, heat, life, and frank enjoyment 
in the bright household world. 

And when had Dolly ever been the Dolly of that afternoon? To see how 
she came in arm in-arm with Joe; and how she made an effort not to blush or 
seem at ali confused; and how she made believe she dido’t care to sit on his 
side of the tabie; and how she coaxed the locksinith in a whisper not to joke ; 
and how her colour came and went in a little restless flutter of happiness, 
which made her do everything wrong, and yet so charmingly wrong that it was 
much better than right !—why, the locksmith could have looked on at this (as 
he mentioned to Mrs. Varden when they retired for the night) for four-and- 
twenty hours at a stretch, and never wished it done. 

The recollections, too, with which they made merry over that long protract- 
ed tea! The glee with which the locksmith asked Joe if he remembered that 
stormy night at the Maypole when he first asked after Dolly—the laugh they all 
had about that night when she was going oui to the party in the sedan-chair— 
the unmerciful manner in which they rallied Mrs. Varden about putting those 
flowers outside that very window—the difficulty Mrs. Varden found in joining 
the laugh against herself at first, and the extraordinary perception she had of 
the joke when she overcaine it—the confidential statements of Joe concerning 
the precise day and hour when he was first conscious of being fond of Dolly, 
and Dolly’s blushing admissions, half volunteered, and half extorted, as to the 
time from which she dated the discovery that she “didn’t mind ’’ Joe—here was 
an exbaustless fund of mirth and conversation ! 

Then there was a great deal to be said regarding Mrs. Varder,’s doubts, and 
motherly alarms, and shrewd suspicions; and it appeared that from Mrs. Var- 
den’s penetration and extreme segacity nothing had ever been hidden. She had 
known it all along. She had seen it from the first. She had always predicted 
it. She had been aware of it before the principals. She had said with:n her- 
self (for she remembered the exact words) ‘that young Willet is certainly 
looking after our Dolly,and Z must look after him.” Accordingly she had 
looked after him, ana had observed many little circumstances (all of which she 
ramed) so exceedingly minute that nobody else could make anything out of 
them even now ; and had, it seemed from first to last, displayed the most un- 
bounded tact and most consummate generalship. 

Of course the night when Joe wou/d ride homeward by the side of the chaise, 
and when Mrs. Varden would insis: upon his going back again, was not forgot- 
ten—nor the night when Dolly fainted on his name being mentioned—nor the 
times upon times when Mrs. Varden, ever watchful and prudent, had found her 
pining in her own chamber. In short, nothing was forgotten; and everything 
by some means or other brought them back to the conclusion, that that was the 
happiest hour in all their lives; consequently that everything must have oc- 
curred for the best, and nothing could be suggested which would have made it 
better. 

While they were in the full glow of such discourse as this, there came a 
startling knock at the door, opening from the street into the workshop, which 


had been kept closed all day that the house miglit be more quiet. Joe, as in 
duty bound, would hear of nobody but himself going to Open it ; and accord- 
ingly, left the room for that purpose 

It would have been odd enough, certainly, if Joe had forgotten the way to 


this door; and evenif Le had, as it was a pretty large one, and stood straight 
before him, he could not easily have missed it. But Dolly, perhaps because 
she was in the flutter of spirits before mentioned, or perhaps because she 
thought he would not be able to open it with his own arm—she could have had 
no other reason—no doubt owing to Joe’s entreaties that she would not expose 
herself to the draught of July air which must infallibly come rushing in on this 
same door being opened—that the knock was repeated, in a yet more startling 
manner than before. 
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ss ie anybody going to open that door?” cried the locksmith. 
come {” 

Upon that, Dolly went running back into the parlour, all dimples and blushes ; 
and Joe opened it witha mighty noise, and other superfluous demonstrations ot 
being in a violent hurry. 

“ Well,” said the locksmith, when he reappeared : ‘ what is it? eh Joe? 
what are you laughing at?” 

‘Nothing sir. It’s coming in.” 

‘* Who's coming in? what's coming in!” Mrs. Varden, as much at a loss 
as her husband, could only shake her head in answer to his inquiring look : so 
the locksmith wheeled his chair round to command a better view o! the room 
door, and stared at it with:his eyes wide open, and a mingled expression of cu- 
riosity and wonder shining in his jolly face. f 

Instead of some person or persons straightway appearing, divers remarkable 
sounds were heard, first in the workshop and afterwards in the litt!e dark pas- 
sage between it and the parlour, as though some unwieldy chest or heavy piece 
of furniture were being brought in, by an amount of human strength inadequate 
to the task. At length after much struggling and bumping, and bruising of the 
wall on both sides, the door was forced open as by a battering-ram ; and the 
locksmith, steadily regarding what appeared beyond, smote bis thigt, elevated 
his eyebrows, opened his mouth, and cried in a loud voice expressive of the ut- 
most consternation: 

“ Damme, if it'an’t Miggs come back !” 

The young damsel whom he named no sooner heard these words, than de- 
serting a very small boy and a very large box by whom she was accompanied, 
and advancing with such precipitation that her bonnet flew off her head, 
barst into the room, clasped ber hands (in which she held a pair of pattens, 
one in each,) raised her eyes devotedly to the ceiling, and shed a flood of 
tears. . 

“The old story !” cried the locksmith, looking at her in inexpressible despe- 
ration. ‘ She was born to bea damper, this young woman! nothing can pre- 
vent it!” 

“Ho master, ho mim!” cried Miggs, ‘‘ can I constrain my feelings in these 
heré orice agin united moments! Ho Mr. Warsen, here’s blessedness among 
relations, Sir, here's forgivenesses of injuries, here’s amicablenesses !” 

The locksmith looked from his wife to Dolly, and from Dolly to Joe, and 
from Joe to Miggs, with his eyebrows still elevated and his mouth still open : 
when his eyes got back to Miggs, they rested on her ; fascinated. 

“To think,” cried Miggs with hysterical joy, * that Mr. Joe, and dear Miss 
Dolly, has raly come together after all as has been said and done contrairy? To 
see them two a settin’ along with him and her, so pleasant, and in all respects 
so affable and mild ; and me not knowing of it, and not being in the ways to 
make no preparations for their teas. Ho waat a cutting thing it is, and yet what 
sensations is awoke within me !”’ 

Either in clasping her hands again, or in an ecstacy of pious joy, Miss Miggs 
clinked her pattens after the manner of a pair of cymbals, at this juncture; and 
then resumed in the softest accents : 

“ And did my missis think—ho goodness, did she think—as her own Miggs, 
which rted her under so many trials, and understood her natur’ when them 
as intended well but acted rough, went so deep into her feelings—did she think 
as her own Miggs would ever leave her? Did she think as Miggs, though she 
was but a servant, and knowed that servitudes was no inheritances, would for- 
git that she was the humble instruments as always made it cumfortable between 
them two when they fell out, and always told master of the meekness and for- 
giveness of her blessed dispositions. Did she think as Miggs had no attach- 
ments? Did she think the wages was her only object ?” 

To none of these interrogatories, whereof every one was more pathetically de- 
livered than the last, did Mrs. Varden answer one word: but Miggs, not 
at all abashed by this circumstance, turned to the small boy in attendance—her 
eldest nephew ; son of her own married sister ; born in Golden Lion Court, 
number twenty-siven ; and bred in the very shadow of the secend bell handle 
on the right hand door post—and with a plentiful use of her pocket 
handkerchief, addressed herself to him : requesting that on his return home he 
would console his parents for the loss of her, his aunt, by delivering to them a 
faithful statement of his having left her in the bosom of that family, with 
which, as his aforesaid parents well knew, her best affections were incorporated ; 
that he would remind them that nothing less than her imperious sense of duty, 
and devoted attachment to her old master and missis, likewise Miss Dolly and 
young Mr. Joe, should ever have induced her to decline that pressing invitation 
which they, his parents, had, as he could testify, given her, to lodge and board 
with them, free of all cost and charge, for evermore ; lastly, that he would help 
her with her box up stairs, and then repair straight home, bearing her blessing 
and her strong injunctions to mingle in his prayers a supplication that he might 
in course of time grow up a locksmith, or a Mr. Joe, and have Mrs. Vardens, 
and Miss Dollys for his relations and friends. 

Having brought this admonition to an end, upon which, to say the truth, the 

oung gentleman for whose benefit it was designed, bestowed little or no heed, 

ving to all appearance his faculties absorbed in the contemplation of the 
sweetmeats,—Miss Miggs signified to the company in general that they were 
not to be uneasy, for she would soon return; and, with her nephew’s aid, pre- 
pared to bear her wardrobe up the staircase. 

** My dear,” said the locksmith to his wife. ‘ Do you desire this?” 

“T desire it!” she answered. “I am astonished—I am amezed—at her 
audacity. Let her leave the house this moment.” 

iggs, hearing this, let her end of the box fall heavily to the floor, gave a 
very loud sniff, crossed her arms, screwed down the corners of her mouth, and 
cried, in an ascending scale, ‘‘ Ho, good gracious!” three distinct times. 

“You hear what your mistress says, my love,” remarked the locksmith. 
* You had better go, i think. Stay; take this with you, for the sake of old 
service.” 

Miss Miggs clutched the bank-note he took from his pocket-book and held 
outto her; deposited it in a small, red leather purse ; put the purse in her 
pocket (displaying, as she did so, a considerable portion of some under-gar- 
ment, made of flannel, and more black cotton stocking than is commonly seen 
in public); and, tossing her head, as she looked at Mrs, Varden. repeated— 

** Ho good gracious!” 

“I think you said that once before, my dear,” observed the locksmith. 

“Times is changed, is they, mim!” cried Miggs, bridling ; ‘you can spare 
me now, can you? You can keep’em down without me? You're not in 
wants of any one to scold, or throw the blame upon, no longer, an’t you, mim ! 
I'm gled to find you've grown so independent. [ wish you joy, I’m sure!” 

ith that she dropped a curtsey, and keeping her head erect, her ear to- 
wards Mrs. Varden, and her eye on the rest of the company, as she alluded to 
them in her remarks, proceeded : 

“I'm quite delighted, I’m sure, to find sich independency, feeling sorry 
though, at the same time mim, that you should have been forced into submis- 
sions when you couldn't help yourself—he he he! It must be great vexations, 
*apecially considering how ill you always spoke of Mr. Joe—to have him for a 
son-in-law at last; and I wonder Miss Dolly can put up with him, either, after 
being off and on for 90 many years with a coach-maker. But I have heerd 
say that the coach-maker thought twice about it—he he he !—and that he told 
@ young man as was a friend of his, that he hoped he knowed better than to be 
drawed into that ; though she and all the family did pull uncommon strong?” 

Here she paused for a reply, and receiving none, went on as before. 

“I have heerd sey, mim, that the illnesses of some ladies was all preten- 
sions, and that they could faint away stone dead whenever they had the incli- 
nations so to do. Of course I never see sich cases with my own eyes—ho no! 
He be be! Nor master neither—hono! He he he! I have heerd the neigh- 
bours make remark as some one as they was acquainted with, was a poor good- 
natur’d mean-spirited creetur, as went out fishing for a wife one day, and 
caught a Tartar. Of course I never to my knowledge see the poor person 
himself. Nor did you neither, mim—ho no. I wonder who it can be—don’t 
you, mim! Nodoubt you do, mim. Ho yes. He he he!” 

Again Miggs paused for a reply ; and none being offered, was so oppressed 
with teeming spite and spleen, that she seemed like to burst. 

“I'm glad Miss Dolly can laugh,” cried Miggs with a feeble titer. 
to see folks a laughing—so do you, mim, don’t yout You was always glac to 
see people in spirits, wasn’t you, miin? And you always did your best to keep 
’em cheerfal, didn’t you, mim? Though there an’t such a great deal to laugh 
at now either; is there, mim! It an’t so much of a catch after looking out so 
sharp ever since she was a little chit, and costing such a deal in dress and show, 
to get a poor, common soldier, with one arm, is it,mimt Hehe! I wouldn't 
have a husband with one arm, anyways. I would have two arms. I would 
have two arms, if it was me, though instead of hands they'd only got hooks at 
the end, like our dustman.” 

Miss Miggs was about to add, and had, indeed, begun to add, that, taking 
them in the abstract, dustmen were far :nore eligible matches than soldiers, 
though, to be sure, when people were past choosing they must take the best 
they could get, and think themselves well off too; but her vexation and cha- 
gtin being of that imternally bitter sort which finds no relief in words. and is 
aggravated to madness by want of contradiction, she could hold out no longer, 
and burst into a storm of sobs and tears. 

In this extremity she fell on the unlucky nephew, tooth and nail, and pluck- 
ing e handful of hair from his head, demanded to know how long she was to 
stand there to bo insulted and whether or no he meant tu help her carry out 
the box again, and if he took a pleasure in hearing his family reviled, with 
other inquiries of that nature: at which disgrace and provocation, the small 
boy, who had been all this time gradually lashed into rebellion by the sight of 
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low at their leisure. Somehow or other, by dint of pushing and pulling, 

they did attain the street at last ; where Miss Miggs, all blowzed with the exer- 

tion of getting there, and with her sobs and tears, sat down upon her property ; 

ce rest and grieve until she could ensnare some other youth to help her 
ome. 

“It’s a thing to laugh at, Martha, not to care for,’ whispered the locksmith, 
as he followed his wife to the window, and good-humouredly dried her eyes. 
** What does it matter? You had seen your fault before. Come! Brin up 
Toby again, my dear; Dolly shall sing us a song; and we'll be all the merrier 
for this interruption.” 





Vavieties. 


George III. and the Wiltshire Shepherd.—At the late meeting of the War- 
minster and South Wilts Club, the Rev. F. Skurray related the following anec- 
dote of George the Third :—His Majesty, in passing over the Wiltshire Downs, 
admired the stature, healthiness, and costume of the Wiltshire shepherds; and, 
on his return to Windsor, be directed the manager of his farm to procure one. 
Application was made to his (Mr. Skurray's) friend and neighbour, Mr. Davis, 
who, by the courtesy of Mr. R Froud, of Brixton Deverell, despatched a man 
who seemed well adapted for the situation. Frequent inquiries were made by 
the King, through General Goldsworthy, as to the arrival of the expected shep- 
herd. At length they met and engaged in a colloquy :—‘* So you are the Wilt- 
shire shepherd, come at last?” says the General, ‘‘and pray, what is your 
name?” ‘ Daphney,” replied the shepherd. ‘‘ Daphne!” said the General ; 
“why, it seems you have gained a natural name since you have been appointed 
the King’s shepherd.” “[ know nothing about pastoral names,” he replied, 
“my father's name was John Dapbney, and my name is Richard Daphney.” 
(Laughter.) ‘‘How do you find the flock’ asked the General. ‘ Bad 
enough,” answered the shepherd. ‘ What do you mean todo with them?’ 
‘Cure them, tobe sure.” ‘* Well,” said the General, *‘ when the King comes 
to talk with you, answer him as freely as you have me.” ‘* That I certaimy 
shall,” replied the shepherd, “for [ thought you was the King.” It happened 
some time after that two sheep were abstracted from the flock, and the charge 
was brought home to poor Daphney. When the fact was made known to the 
King, he showed himself visibly affected, and to the question whether Daphney 
was to be prosecuted, his Majesty replied in the negative, adding, ‘‘ It was my 
foolish vanity that coveted a Wiltshire shepherd,who,being brought into the neigh- 
borhood of Windsor, was thrown into the way of fellows that would corrupt an 
angel. Discharge him; I will not retain a thief in my service—but no prose 
cution.” On hearing the royal determination, the discarded shepherd re- 
plied, ‘* I could bear my master’s reproaches, but I am overcome by his kiud. 
ness ; and as I cannot serve him with a crook, I will witha musket,” and he en- 
listed inthe Guards. 


Cobbett and Roebuck.—The late Mr. Cobbett was one day dictating an article 
(as was his custom) for his Register, of which the member for Bath was the 
subject, and happening to menticn the words, “ my little learned friend Mr 
Roebuck” several times, his amanuensis, wishing to be sure whether Mr. Cob- 
bett meant to say “little learned,” or “ learned little friend,’’ said to him, “* Did 
you say ‘ learned little friend?’ when Mr. Cobbett replied very emphatically, 
“Oh! it, no! take care and make no mistake about that, ‘ Little learned 
friend’ is what I mean.” 

The son of Paganini is now at Rome, endeavouring to procure a revision by 
the Pope of the judgment in virtue of which the Sardinian Government has 
hitherto refused to authorise the inhumation of his father, according to the rites 
of the church. 


The Comedy of Life.-—The world is a stage—men are the performers—chance 
composes the piece—fortune distributes the parts—fools shift the scenery—phi- 
losophers are the spectators—rich men occupy the boxes—poor men fill the pit 
—the fair present refreshments—folly makes the concert—time drops the cur- 
tain—and death closes the play. 


A younger brother of the present Chief of the Druses in Syria is on his way 
to England to be educated in one of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge. 


What is the Bude Light ?—The Bude Light is a powerful concentrated light, 
obtained from a number of burners constructed somewhat on she principle of 
Argand’s lamp, with this improvement, that each burner has only one circle or 
cylinder, while in Argand’s lamp there are two. A stream of oxygen gas is 
transmitted through the centre of each burner, to consume the disengaged car- 
bon, thus adding to the intensity of the light. The light is collected into a fo- 
cus by means of mirrors, and again diffused through lenses of different forms. 
Crystals of the octahedral facet, combined with prisms, seem to be most gene- 
rally approved. The advantage this mode of lighting possesses is, that, while 
brilliant and effective, it is soft and pleasant. It is the inven:ion of Mr. Gur- 
ney, and is employed in lighting public offices. Inthe House of Commons 
this light is made to descend through glass plates, over which the apparatus is 
so contrived that the light can with care be varied from pale moonlight to bright 
sunlight. The glass is fitted air tight, so as to prevent any oppressive heat from 
the Bude Light entering the House.—Cream of Scientific Knowledge. 

Meteors.—On the very interesting subject which has of late occupied much 
of public attention, both in Europe and America, the periodical return of the 
meteors in August and November, Sir John Herschel has addressed the follow- 
ing remarks to the editor of the Atheneum :—‘ The bright moonlight of the 
Oth August having prevented my obtaining satisfactory observations of the me- 
teors, to whose periodical return on the 9th and 1Uth of this month Professor 
Quetelet has drawn much attention, as being more regular than the displays 
of the 12th and 13th of November, allow me, in place of observations for the 
current year, to offer, as my contribution to our stock of knowledge on the 
subject, the following incidental mention of such an occurrence, which occurs in 
Sir W. Hamilton’s account of the great eruption of Vesuvius in Aug. 1799, 
printed in the Transactions of the Royal Society, volume 70, which will be read 
with the more interest, the periodical nature of the phenomena being then un- 
known, and its occurrence being ascribed by him to some local electrical agency 
developed by the volcanic ejections. * August 9, 1799,’ after describing the 
plLenomena of the eruption during the day till seven o’clock at night, ‘when all 
was calm,’ Sir W. Hamilton goes on to say, ‘it was universally remarked, that 
the air this night, for mary hours after the eruption, was filled with meteors, 
such as are vulgarly called falling stars. They shot generally in a horizontal 
direction, leaving a luminous train behind them, but which quickly disappeared. 
The night was remarkably fiue, star-light, and without acloud. This kind of 
electrical fire seemed to be harmless, and never to reach the ground, whereas 
that with which the black volcanic cloud of last night was pregnant, appeared 
mischievous, like that which attends a severe thunder-storm.’ The meteors of 
August 9, 1840, in so far as I observed them, radiated almost without exception 
from a point in the heavens very near the star Gamma, in the constellation Per- 
seus; whichis almost coincident with the point (near the star Bb Camelopardali) 
from which I observed them to emanate on the 10th August, 1839. Facts of 
this nature appear almost decisive in favour of the opinion that a zone or zones 
of these bodies revolve about the sun, and are intersected by the earth in its 
annual revolution.” 





a 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

We feel gratified in being able to announce to our readers, that the following 
Plates will be presented to them with all the dispatch that can be used with due 
regard to the execution. 

PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 

VIEW OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

VIEW OF THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 

Of these the portrait of Wasnincron is now in very forward preparation ; it 
will be produced from the burin of the very excellent artist who engraved the 
portrait of The Duke of Wellington, already given, and the subject is taken 
from one of the most admired and approved likenesses of the illustrious original. 
We confidently expect to have it ready for publication by the latter part of 
January next, and it willbe followed by the other subjects with all possible ce- 
lerity. 

The Plates heretofore issued, and which have continually exhibited progres- 
sive improvement in delicacy of execution, will be sufficient warrant for all that 
shall succeed, and we need scarcely add that we are as desirous to produce ex- 
cellence in the graphic as in the literary portion of the journal. 

It is and has been always a matter of great solicitude with us not only to se- 
lect subjects of great and general interest, but also to have them executed in a 
manner worthy the attention of connoisseurs in art, and we think it is not arro- 
gating too much to say thatthe Plates of The Albion are in themselves well 
worth the subscription price of the journal. 





_— - Ss a 
NSTRUCTRESS WANTED.—An intelligent, active lady is wanted to aid in the in 
struction and government of some pupils. An Enelish or American Lady, speak- 
ing the French fluently, or a French Lady speaking English tolerably well, who can 
be well recommendrd, will receive a good salary, and have a respectable and perma; 
pent situation. Apply at this office. dec4-6t* 


OR SALE.—A set of the Albion from 1827 to the present year, inclusive, handsome- 








unattainable pastry, walked off indignant, leaving his aunt and the box to fol- pre 


— willbe sold reasonably. Apply by letter, Post Paid,to Mr. Geo. Jones, 
ndas, Ca: nov27-3t 





by HENRI HERZ, of Paris, the celebrated Maker, Composer atid 
Share _ by his agent, 364 Broadway, corner of Franklin. ’also, orders ré- 


ceived for Erara’s Harps. nov20°6t 


YARCANET—A Musical Annual forthe year 1842. Edited, Arranged, and 
TPapaced by SIGNOR DE BEGNIS, will be pubuidhed on Wednesday, Ist D 
pris splendid Compilation will contain Twenty pieces of Music, nearly all of which 
are from the Uriginal Manuscripts of the most distinguished Italian and German Com- 
posers—consisting of Songs, Duets, Trios, &c., with Italian and English words, the 
Music especially adapted for Amateur voices. Also, fac simile Compositions of Haydn, 
Paganini, and Ule Bull. Copper Plate Engravings ; an elegant New Title P ; and 
upwards of Sixty Autographs of the most Eminent Characters to the Musical Dra- 
matic World. " t 

This Annual will be bound in elegant style, and will form one of the most “ re- 
cherche” New Year Souvenirs of the coming season. ’ 

N. B. The Subscription List, at $6 per copy, will be open at Signor De gen resi- 
dence, No. 341 Broadway, until the First Day of December next, the day of publica- 
tion—after which the price will be $7 per copy. nov.7 


RENCH WINES.—250 dozen Chateau Margaux of the superior vintage of 1894. 
F 200 dozen Chateau Lafitte and Leoville. 
100 dozen pugeedy “4 rane hewam ms ; 
12 Hhus. St. Julien e ordinary and table wine. 
For sale by F A. BININGER & Co. 
aug 27-tf 141 Broadway. 


CARD.—MR. ALFRED KENDALL, Professor and teacher of the Harp, respect- 
A fully solici's a share of that patronage which is due to him as a Professor. The 
Harp having become one of the most fasnionuble instruwents, Mr. K. has concluded 
to devote his whole time to teaching on that instrument, and is prevered to receive a 
limited number of pupils* in addition to those he already has. The success which has 
atteuded his instruction for the last four years, will, he hopes, be a sufficient guarantee 
for the future. 

Mr. K_ has recently returned from London,where he has made arrangements to re- 
ceive every material connected wi h the Harp. and is now prepared to furnish them 
on the most liberal terms. > 

N B Double, and Single Action Harps for sale or hire. 

Seminaries attended on the most liberal terms. 

Apply No. 10 Green street, or 385 Broadway. nov20e.0.w3m 


PAKI MENTS ‘lO LET, with breakfast and tea, in the lower part of the city, con- 
sisting of a parlour and two chambers, No. 1 St. Peter’s Place, between Barclay 
and Vesey streets. nov20tf 


p Aa  trett British residents in the United states who may desire for their 
sons a Classical or Commercial Education on a purely English system, are res 
UEBEC CLAS 























pectfully informed that such a course of instruction is afforded at the 
SICAL SCHUOL, (inst tuted 1836 ) 

This Institution is conducted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom have re 
ceived their education in Europe. 

Rev. T. J. Lundy, S.C. L. of Cabeoneey, College, Oxford—Principal: Mr. E, Chap 
man, B. A., Caius College, Cambridge—Vice Principal ; Mr. W\ Muller, Trinity Col 
lege, Dublin—Matheimatical Master ; Mons. Grille Bazire, fron) Paris—French and 
Drawing Master ; Mr. S. Phillips—Master of the Freparatory sclipol. 

The utmost attention is paid to the morals,ananneis. aud persogal neatness of the 
pupils, and no pais or expense are spared by the Principal to ref¥der the School effi- 
cient in every branch, The communication between the United Sates and Quebec is 
easy, and the expense of travelling very moderate. _ : 

All necessary particulars may be known by addressing a letter ta the Principal, St. 
Lewis Road, Quebec, Canada. sep25-6m. 


Gy’ DUCATION.—An English Lady, possessing a very liberal Education, and having 
had considerable experience in Teaching, will be d gaged early in the coming, 
ear. She is desirous to find a residence in a respectable and pious family, where the 
ocation is healtay, in one of the middle States. She can offer the highest lestimo ; 
nials as to character and qualifications,from some of the first Literary Gentiemen in: 
United States. ‘To avoid unnecessary correspondence and inquiry, the udvertiser 
takes the present opportunity to state that in addition to the usual bre aches of English 
Education she undertakes to teach the French Language, which she ypeaks fluently ; 
Drawing, in Crayon, Pencil, and Painting. The Terms are $500 for the: 
of tenmonths. Address, if by letter (Post Paid) to P. P. P., lower Post Office, N. 
which will meet immediate attention. nov27'3t* 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 

4 ye high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 

makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso onthe public, An 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished sppessenas, as well as 
by the very common stylein which itis putup. Observe thatall the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or ‘Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each pacxet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 



















Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broadway, entrance in > 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiee to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. y's 

Gene HOTEL.—F.BLANCARD respectfully in:orms his friends and the public 

that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodatiou, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, a8 families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manneragreeable totheir taste. The best 
servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hoteiis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his eo 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor, gratefully ochnepingins the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. augl4-tf. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
+ wes Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows :-— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 











Acadia, Riery, Commander Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, o Oct. 5, Nov. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do 19, 

Caledonia, Mc*Kellar, do Nov. 4, Dec. |, 
Acadia, Biot? do 1 

Caledonia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Columbia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March 1, 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2, 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry expe- 
rienced surgeons, their accommodations for passengers are fitted with every conve- 
nience, and the best of stores are provided. 

iP Race of passage, $150, for which, or freight of Specie, apply at 26 Broad st. to 

Oct61-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, andfrom “avre on 
the tat. 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-)Days of Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Argo, iC. Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8 Nov. €jApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “ 16, © 16, “ Jt}may 1,Sept. J,Jan. 1 
Burgundy, |D. Lines, * ti 5: ef 6S eS OCG 
Emerald |Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. 8| ‘* 24, “ 24, ‘ 9% 
Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, | “ 16, “ 16, “ Iejiune 3,Oct. 1,Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, |C. Stoddard, | “ 24, “ 24, “ 24] “ 8 “ 8 “ 6 
Albang. ‘Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. §&| “ 24, “ 24, % %& 
Silvie DeGrasse,,L Weiderhold'| ‘* 16, ‘ 16, ‘* Ifjtuly 1, Nov. 1,March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castott, a oe ae i ie. 
Duch d’Orieans,|A. Richardson |fune 8, Oct. 8,Feb. €| “ 24, ‘* 24, ‘* 2% 
Sully, |WCThompsoi| “ 16, ‘ 16, ‘* JfjAug. 1,Dec 1,April 1 
lowa |W. W. Pell, “Ge .%. 9 May ans a | 6S 


, J 

These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising 21] that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. , , 

The priee od pegs to Havre is fixed at $100 pets wines,which willbe furnished 

> equired, at reasonable prices. 
wee ee BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from * 
York. | London. 
St. James, W.HSebor, (Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct.17 
Montreal, S B. Griffing, | pink. adel | Seabed. a a GE 
Gladiator, T Britton, y 20, ‘“ 20, “ 20/March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M.Chadwick,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, © 17, “ 17 
Wellington, D Chadwick, « t's, ob Se eM 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 20, “ 20, “* 20|April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) * 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Samson, Smith, ow FR. fo eR eS, 2, * SB 
Hendrick Hudson,/E E. Morgan, | “ 20, “* 20, “ 20\/May 7,Sept. 7,Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1; “ 17, “17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, > 2 ere, * Bt eS eS, Che 
Westminster, iG. Moore, | “« 90, “ 20, * 20'/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Frontst. 
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